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This  memorandum  concerns  the  oral  history  interviews  conducted 
with  Mr.  Gerald  Stratton  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  December 
20,  1977. 

Since  Mr.  Gerald  Stratton  died  before  signing  a  restriction 
or  release  form  for  the  Oral  History  Research  Office,  I  will 
record  the  terms  for  use  of  the  Interviews  by  this  memorandum. 

Since  we  conducted  the  interviews  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  restricted  for  fifteen  years  unless  specifically  released 
by  either  the  interviewee  or  the  interviewer,  I  will  follow  our 
original  agreement  so  far  as  possible.   Therefore,  we  should  place 
the  interview  under  restriction  until  December  20,  1992.   After 
that  date  it  would  be  available  for  regular  research  use. 


THIS  IS  A  PROJECT  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THE  PROJECT  IS  "HISTORY  OF  TENNESSEE  POLITICS."   THE  INTER- 
VIEW IS  WITH  MR.  GERALD  B.  STRATTON.   THE  DATE  IS  DECEMBER  20,  197  7. 
THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY 
RESEARCH  OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  //  1. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Stratton,  starting  first  we  ought  to  get 

some  background  information  about  you.   Per- 
haps a  biographical  summary  in  the  general  Who's  Who  form  would  be  suf- 
ficient about  when  and  where  you  were  born  and  something  about  your  fam- 
ily, your  earlier  life  and  education  up  to  the  point  that  you  went  to 
Memphis. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  I  was  born  in  Lebanon,  [Tennessee],  June 

10,  1901.   I  attended  the  public  schools  and 
I  had  only  one  year  at  Cumberland  University.   Then  I  went  away  into 
World  War  I  at  a  very  early  age. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  only  about  16  or  so,  weren't  you? 

MR.  STRATTON:  You  didn't  have  much  problems  then  with  them — 

no  birth  certificates  to  be  bothered  with  and 
you  signed  your  papa's  name  and  in  you  went  quickly.   After  I  came  back 
from  the  war,  I  married — my  first  marriage.   And  soon  thereafter  I  moved 
to  Memphis,  and  that  was  about  1923.   I  don't  think  that  would  be  off  a 
year.   Back  to  Lebanon  my  family  had  come  there  from  Virginia  by  way  of 
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Sumner  County  and  Gallatin.   My  great,  great  grandfather  came  to  Lebanon 
from  Gallatin  and  then  soon  established  a  little  country  bank  which  his 
son,  my  great  grandfather,  operated  and  down  the  line  until  my  father 
took  it  and  it  busted   in  1921  or  something  like  that  when  2000  banks 
closed.   My  father  was  for  several  terms  the  equivalent  to  mayor  of  Leb- 
anon. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  remember  about  Lebanon  about  that 

time? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,   it  depends  on  what  time  we  speak  of  now. 

We  can  go  back  to  earliest  memory.   Of  course, 
you  know  they  had  Cumberland  University,  which  was  a  theological  type 
school  plus  a  one  year  law  school  and  Castle  Heights  Military  Academy. 
So  they  did  have  a  little  flair  and  color.   I  had  a  great,   great  grand- 
father or  three  greats  I  don't  know  which  it  was,  Dr.  Cosset t,  who  was 
the  first  president  of  Cumberland  University  which  is  now  just  Cumberland 
College. 

Lebanon,  you  asked  about  how  it  was  in  my  earliest  memory,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  can  remember  when  cows  and  pigs  wallowed  in  the  streets.   We 
all  had  fences  carefully  around  the  premises  of  the  house  to  keep  them 
out.   Sometime  later,  maybe  five  years  or  ten  years,  my  father  inaugurated 
a  resolution  to  the  local  council  or  aldermen  or  whatever  they  were  at  the 
time  to  keep  the  cows  and  pigs  off  of  the  street  and  that  created  a  great 
furor.   People  were  saying  that  freedom  was  gone  because  they  couldn't  let 
the  animals  run  and  wallow  while  you  drove  the  buggy  around  it  or  an  old 
model  T  if  it  was  that  time  when  model  T's  had  come  out.   Then  many,  many 


pleasant  memories  about  childhood.   They  weren't  all  tough — they  weren't 
all  good  either.   It  seems  that  my  papa  would  come  home  every  night 
and  walk  the  floor  because  the  products  had  gone  down  and  I  used  to  won- 
der if  they  ever  went  up.   One  of  the  great  complaints  of  farmers  when 
they  would  come  to  town  was  the  price  of  cow  hides  and  commodities  and 
so  forth. 

Those  were  hard  times. 

They  were  hard  times. 

For  bankers  when  the  products  did  go  down,  I 

suppose. 

Oh  yes.   As  I  said  at  the  very  early  age  of  my 

time  in  Lebanon  terminated  and  then  began  in  Mem- 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 


phis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  move  to  Memphis? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  you  see,  you  know  the  Stratton-Warren  Hard- 

ware Company? 
Yes  sir. 

Well,  now  he  that  would  have  been  the  second, 
the  founder  of  Leslie  Stratton  (the  first  Leslie 
Stratton)  came  from  Lebanon  and  worked  in  the  bank  that  my  papa  ran  as  a 
youngster.  He  went  to  Memphis.   He  was  a  very  able  man,  and  began  to  pros- 
per and  established  Stratton-Warren  Hardware  Company.   I  wrote  him  a  letter 
and  asked  him  for  a  job  which  he  gave  me.   And  I  went  to  Memphis  to  make 
my  fortune  as  I  said  in  '23  or  '24.   I  cannot  be  specific  about  it.   I'd 
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have  to  look,  it  up.   And  I  don't  know  where  I'd  look  either.   So  he  sent 
me  out  in  a  model  T  Ford  with  a  little  trunk  on  the  back  with  three  sub- 
trunks  with  horse  collars,  back  bands  and  belly  bands  into  Arkansas  gumbo 
to  sell  those  to  the  merchants  over  there.   Stratton-Warren  had  a  large 
harness  factory.   That  was  when  teams  and  horses,  mules  and  so  forth 
were  more  popular  than  they  are  now.   So  I  did  that  for  a  year  going 
from  place  to  place  to  show  my  wares  of  horse  collars. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  traveled  for  the  hardware  company? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  then  I  came  into  the  city  sales  room  on 

Union  and  Bellevue  at  that  time.   I  stayed 
there  with  Stratton-Warren  till  I  went  to  law  school  and  during  the 
time  I  was  going  to  law  school. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  start  law  school? 

MR.  STRATTON:  In  1930,  during  the  height  of  the  Depression. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  decide  to  go  to  law  school? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,   I  was  kind  of  ambitious.   I  wanted  to 

get  out  of  selling.   I  don't  know  why.   I 
did  all  right,  but  I  didn't  particularly  like  it.   I  was  always  inter- 
ested in  government,  reading  and  items  that  some  of  the  kids  didn't  seem 
to  take  much  interest  in.   So  I  decided  I  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  and  help 
straighten  out  all  the  problems  that  we  had. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  know  many  young  people  then  did.   That 

was  a  fairly  idealistic  period  in  the  thirties. 


Yes,  it  was. 

With  the  New  Deal  coming  and  with  Franklin  Roose- 
velt giving  a  sense  of  doing  things. 
And  I  was  radical  in  those  days. 
You  didn' t  have  to  be  very  radical  to  be  radi- 
cal for  Memphis ! 

No,  you  didn't.   No,  I  voted  for  Norman  Thomas 
for  president  in  1932  or  '33. 

For  the  presidency?   Thirty- two,  sir.   What  was 
Memphis  like  when  you  got  out  of  law  school,  when 


MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD : 

MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

you  graduated  in  '32? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  some  of  my  good  friends  were  broke.   I  had 

to  sell  what  little  car  I  had  in  order  to  start 
practicing  law  and  my  relatives  and  employer  and  friends  and  cousin,  Les- 
lie asked  me  to  come  in  his  office.   And  he  said,  "Gerald,  you  are  a  fool. 
You  will  starve  to  death.   You  had  a  good  job  as  long  as  I  can  keep  this 
business  going."   And  it  was  on  touch  and  go.   He  said,  "I'd  like  for  you 
to  stay." 

And  I  said,  "  I  cannot  do  it.   I've  got  to  try  even  if  I  starve. 
I  am  going  to  have  to  do  it."   Out  I  went,  out  I  went. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  open  your  law  office?   Were  you 

alone? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  this  was  a  very  happy  occasion.   I  had 

met  a  fellow  in  Memphis  who  put  me  in  contact 
with  George  M.  Klepper,  Sr.   He  was  a  little  younger  than  I  am — two  or 
three  years.   He  had  been  practicing  there  for  several  years — had  an  of- 
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fice  in  the  Sterick  Building.  So  I  met  him  and  he  invited  me  to  come  in 
and  be  a  partner  with  him  with  certain  arrangements  that  were  equitable. 
So  I  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  were  in  the  Sterick  Building? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  practice  did  you  do  when  you  first 

opened? 
MR.  STRATTON:  We  just  did  everything.   The  first  thing  I  did 

was  to  try  a  divorce  case,  I  believe.   The  first 
actual  case  I  tried. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  didn't  starve  to  death  then. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  didn't.   In  about  six  months  I  bought  another 

little  Model  T  Ford- -Modal  A  it  was  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  '33. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  Model  A  with  the  whild  wheels,  red.   I  was 

single  at  that  time  and  had  been  divorced.   So 
I  felt  right  set  up.   I  think  a  funny  little  vignette  was  George,  my  law 
partner,  was  a  fine  fellow  and  we  were  so  hard  up  that  we  had  one  tele- 
phone between  us.   He  had  an  office  and  I  had  an  office,  but  this  tele- 
phone instrument  set  between  on  a  little  ledge  that  was  cut  out — a  lit- 
tle thing  to  save  money  on  expense.   It  was  1933 — I  graduated  in  June 
and  I  guess  I  passed  the  bar  a  little  later  and  I  think  it  was  in  the 
very  early  fall  of  '33  that  I  went  with  George  Klepper  to  practice  law. 
Then,  I  was  very  much  torn  because  I  didn't  quite  approve  of  what 
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was  going  on  in  the  Crump  machine,  but  I  was  ambitious  too,  you  see. 
I  hadn't  met  a  whole  lot  of  people  and  was  busy  for  a  single  man  at 
that  time  in  my  social  life,  so  forth  and  so  on.   I  knew  two  of  the 
Crump  boys  very  well.   Ed,  Jr.  that  still  lives,  I  hardly  ever  knew — I 
guess  he  was  older  than  I  am — he  wasn't  very  communicative.   But  John 
Crump,  who  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  and  Robert,  I  saw  a  lot 
of  them  socially.   Well,  I  got  busy  and  decided  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Legislature.   Well,  how  do  you  go  to  the  Legislature  without  Mr.  Crump! 
As  he  express  it,  "catapulting  you  in"  you  see  with  this  motion  he  made. 
(Demonstrating  an  arm  motion) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Gesturing  with  his  arms  across  the  air. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  catapulting.   So,  I  simply  got  busy  with 

all  my  reservations  and  asked  Mr.  Crump  to 
give  support.   I  was  being  very  forthright  about  it.   I  asked  him  for  his 
support . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  was  probably  no  other  way  to  do  it. 

MR.  STRATTON:  No  other  way  to  do  it!   You  were  just  wasting 

your  time — butting  your  head  against  the  wall. 
I  had  other  influential  friends  and  family  too.   I  was  to  see  this  one 
and  that  one,  Mr.  Hale,  Mayor  Watkins  Overton  and  so  forth.     The  long 
and  short  of  it  was  I  wound  up  on  the  ticket  to  go  to  the  House  in  the 
'34  election.   I  took  office  in  1935.   It  was  during  Hill  McAlister's 
administration. 


MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   He  went  out  of  office  in  '37,  I  be- 

lieve . 

That  is  correct. 

What  kind  of  campaign  did  you  have  in  '  34? 
Or  did  you  ever  have  to  campaign? 
(Laughter)  That's  a  funny  thing  you  asked.   I 
wouldn't  make  corner  speeches.   I  f lat-f ootedly 
refused  to  do  it.   They  seemed  to  accept  it.   I  didn't  like  it.   I  would 
go  by  appointment  to  all  the  places  designated.   Raleigh  and  Germantown 
and  all  the  places  of  the  villages  and  communities  and  make  speeches, 
and  do  what  other  work  was  necessary.   I  was  never  called  on  to  do  any- 
thing according  to  my  standard  that  was  not  right,  but  I  had  misgivings. 
I  had  misgivings  about  what  I  was  doing.   I  thought,  well,  I  don't  quite 
approve  of  it,  but  I'm  going  to  do  it  anyway. 


DR.  CRAWFORD : 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON : 


Well,  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  then,  was  there? 
None! 

Did  you  have  any  opposition? 

I  don't  remember  any  (Laughter)   I  don't  re- 
member any  opposition. 

So  you  spoke  by  appointment  during  the  cam- 
paign? 

Yeah,  I  would  go  to  any  of  those  communities 
over  the  county. 


MR.  STRATTON : 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  you  ran  for  the  House.   What  I  district 

did  you  represent? 

Well,  I'd  have  to  look  in  the  book. 

Well,  was  it  one  of  the  in-town  districts? 

Yes,  I  can't  remember. 

What  about  your  campaign  management?   Did  you 

do  that?   Did  you  have  any  help  in  doing  it? 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  help.   There  was  no  prob- 
lem. Let  me  see  how  you  describe  that — the  Crump 
organization  simply  ran  it  and  that  was  that.  And  we  had  nine  all  toget- 
her then,  three  senators  and  six  in  the  House.   And  we  would  be  on  show 
at  times  you  see — functions  and  things  as  a  group. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  didn't  have  to  do  any  of  your  advertising 

then? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  no,  no,  no.   And  we  would  come  over  here  to 

Nashville  to  Democratic  meetings  and  would 
march  together  down  the  street  with  placards  like  Democratic  meetings  and 
so  forth  and  so  on. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  doubt  about  the  outcome 

of  that  election? 

Oh  no.   That  was  the  same  as  an  appointment! 

(Laughter)  None  at  all. 

Did  the  Republicans  oppose  you  in  a  general 

election?   They  were  not  very  significant 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  STRATTON; 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
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really? 

MR.  STRATTON:  No,  they  were  not.   There  were  a  few  very  fine 

people  including  my  law  partner,  George  Klep- 
per  who  traditionally  and  his  family  were  Republicans  and  had  done  great 
service  for  the  party  and  offered  E.L.  Bruce  Company,  big  friends  of  mine 
and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  who  worked  very  hard  for  the  Republican  party  and 
couldn't  get  anywhere,  but  they  kept  it  going.   For  example,  George  Klep- 
per,  my  partner,  he  would  go  up  and  he  would  try  to  hold  the  primary  for 
the  Republicans,  and  go  up  and  try  to  get  pay  to  run  it.   They'd  say 
all  you  have  to  do  is  open  up  something  on  the  porch  in  some  house  and 
you  won't  need  to  spend  any  money! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  the  Election  Commission  that  he  ap- 

proached? 
Yeah. 

Let's  see  the  Republican  party  had  some  black 
support  at  that  time,  didn't  they? 
Yes,  Bob  Church  was  a  Republican. 
Did  you  know  Mr.  Church? 

I  had  met  him  several  times.  Yes,   I  had. 
I  know  those  were  different  times  for  race  and 
different  times  for  all  the  black  people.   But 
did  he  get  along  with  the  Crump  machine? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Fine.   It  was  a  very  difficult  area  to  even 

talk  about  much  less  assess  and  come  up  with 
the  truth. 


MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  people  still  have  strong  feelings  about 

it,  I  understand.   That  is  one  of  the  problems 

in  trying  to  describe  it  in  a  book  and  that  is  in  part  why  I  am  using  as 

much  as  I  can,  the  description  and  the  assessment  of  people  who  were  there. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  you  see  in  my  case  I  went  away  in  1942  and 

I  came  back  in  1971.   I  had  a  different  life  and 

my  thoughts  are  different.   I  don't,  after  years  of  being  away,  I  took  up 

a  new  life  and  I  didn't  think  about  this.   It  was  just  an  episode  in  my 

life  that  didn't  have  much  meaning. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  you  were  able  to  see  it  with  a  certain 

amount  of  objectivity  probably  because  you  had 

been  somewhere  else. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  yes.   I  couldn't  have  come  back  to  Tennessee 

if  I  had  not  obliterated  all  the  strong  feelings 

I  had  at  the  time  I  left.   It  wouldn't  have  worked  at  all. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  the  General  Assembly  function  when  you 

were  there  in  '35  in  the  administration  of  Hill 

McAlister?   You  had  a  certain  part  as  a  member  of  the  Shelby  County  dele- 
gation, how  did  it  work  then? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Are  you  talking  about  how  did  it  work  as  op- 

posed to  the  present  day  standard. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   How  do  you  contrast  it  with  the  pre- 

sent day? 
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MR.  STRATTON:  No  different  at  all.   Not  any  difference  in 

the  character  of  the  men  or  the  pyche  of  the 
men.   With  reference  to  the  Shelby  County  political  organization  as  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Crump,  Mr.  Rice,  and  Mr.  Hale,  Kyle  McLean  and  others. 
Right  there  at  that  point  in  '35  I  think  the  Crump  political  machine  was 
as  powerful  as  it  had  ever  been  up  to  that  time  and  as  it  ever  was  after 
that  time.   There  was  no  question  about  the  guides  coming  onto  the  floor, 
sitting,  and  out  and  out  telling  you  what  to  vote  for  and  there  wasn't 
any  doubt  how  we  were  going  to  vote. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  the  unit  rule? 

MR.  STRATTON:  No,  we  didn't,  we  just  knew.   Yes,  we  had  the 

unit  rule,  but  it  was  unspoken.  (Laughter) 
Nobody  ever  deviated  from  it. 


How  did  you  get  word  of  what  Mr.  Crump  wanted? 
Did  he  have  someone  in  Nashville  who  informed 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

the  delegation? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  in  the  1935  Assembly,  you  see  it  changed. 

The  reason  I  am  specifying  1935  these  conditions 

changed  and  they  changed  rapidly.   Age  and  so  on  and  so  on.   At  that  time 
Frank  Rice  took  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Hermitage  Hotel  with  the  res   Df 

us  and  we  would  have  meetings  up  there  and  it  was  indicated  to  us  how  we 

should  vote  on  certain  bills.   All  that  expressed  politely.   It  was  a  good 
bill  and  we  hope  you  will  vote  for  it.   Of  course,  we  did.   And  Mr.  Rice 
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by  the  way,  was  a  man  I  loved.   I  learned  to  love.   He  was  nice  to  me,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  old  stories,  you  know.   If  he  was  going  to  have  a  con- 
ference that  might  offend  me  he'd  put  his  arm  around  me  and  say,  "Gerald, 
now  I  tell  you,  I've  got  to  talk  to  this  man."   (Laughter)  Frank  Rice  I 
considered  one  of  my  best  friends. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  is  good  in  a  situation  like  that  to 

have  people  who  are  friendly  to  work  with. 
What  was  Mr.  Rice's  background?   Was  he  an  attorney? 
MR.  STRATTON:  No,  he  wasn't.   He  served  in  the  Legislature 

years  and  years  ago.   He  was  trustee  there  or 
something  before  I  came  into  the  picture.   Maybe  when  I  first  came,  he 
was  Trustee,  elective  positions  of  that  sort  and  then  after  he  became 
so  powerful  he  actively  held  no  office  at  all.    He  had  his  office  in 
the  basement  in  the  custodian's  office.   That's  where  you  would  go  to 
see  Frank. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  the  custodian's  office  of  Mr.  Crump's 

building? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  no,  no,  no.   That  was  the  Courthouse! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  he  didn't  hold  official  office  as  far  as 

you  knew? 
MR.  STRATTON:  No,  not  then.   He  had  no  official  office.   Just 

prior  to  that  he  had  been  Trustee  and  he  may 
have  been  another  elected  office.   He  had  been  to  the  Legislature  and 
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I  don't  know  when. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  would  he  have  ranked  in  the  Crump  machine? 

Or  could  you  even  tell  that?   Would  it  have  been 
directly  under  Mr.  Crump  or  quite  close  to  him? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Directly  under  at  that  time.   It  was  Mr.  Crump, 

E.  W.  Hale  and  Frank  Rice. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  that  order. 

MR.  STRATTON:  In  that  order.   At  that  time  now.   I  would  say 

there  was  Crump,  Rice  and  Hale  and  there  was.  . 
the  two  of  them  were  co-equal.   The  three  of  them  would  meet  and  you 
didn't  see  anybody  else  going  up  there  at  that  point. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  one  else  on  the  same  level? 

MR.  STRATTON:  No  one  else  on  the  same  level  at  that  time. 

Of  course,  it  changed.   You  see  Mr.  Crump  was 
a  very  smart  man.   He  would  have  layers  of  people  and  depending  upon  what 
he  wanted  to  present  to  the  public  he  would  spurt  it  out  you  see.   He 
would  bring  in  different  groups.   Frequently  it  got  to  us  who  were  in 
the  Legislature  for  dressing  you  see,  but  purely  for  dressing!  (Laughter) 


Do  you  remember  any  special  issues  or  bills 
that  came  up  in  that  session  of  1935  you  had 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

to  deal  with? 

MR.  STRATTON:  They  always  had  the  death  penalty  thing  and 

there  wasn't  much  to  talk  about  it.   It  was  just 
voted  down  period.   It  didn't  come  out.   The  drivers  license  law  that 
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came  out  I  remember  most  and  was  passed  at  that  time.   There  was  a  first 
driver's  license  law  we  had  in  that  session.   Other  things  were  pretty 
well  cut  and  dried.   Routine  swap-offs. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  issue  over  the  driver's  license? 

MR.  STRATTON:  A  whole  lot  of  people  especially  from  country 

districts  didn't  believe  in  having  a  license. 
There  again — "A  license  to  drive  your  car!" 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  little  like  having  to  get  their  pigs 

out  of  the  street. 
MR.  STRATTON:  That's  what  I  was  thinking!   Yes,  and  they 

felt  strongly  about  it.   Oh ,  I  don't  mean  it 
was  a  big  and  it  won,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  feeling  about  it.   I  don't 
mean  it  was  a  big  fight  and  it  won,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  feeling  about 
it.   I  don't  remember  at  that  moment  of  anything  particular.   The  gover- 
nor was  not  a  particularly  strong  man  anyway.   He  was  a  very  nice  man, 
but.  .  . 

Well,  he  was  in  a  very  difficult  time,  you  know 

with  the  state  in  serious  depression. 

It  sure  was.   I  liked  him,  and  I  liked  him  very 

much,  but  there  wasn't  a  lot  he  could  do. 

Except  watch  the  federal  aid  come  in,  TVA  and 

all  the  federal  program. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yeah,  that's  true  and  that  was  important. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  STRATTON: 


DR.  CARWFORD: 
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There  may  have  been  some  of  those  in  there.   It 
was  very  important. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  Nashville  like? 

MR.  STRATTON:  A  charming  place  to  be.   We  didn't  have  to  come 

out  here  in  the  boondocks  like  you  do.   Every- 
thing was  down  at  the  center.   Now  you  dynamited  the  old  Andrew  Jackson 
and  you  have  a  padlock  on  the  old  Hermitage   so  forth  and  so  on.   Every- 
body is  scattered.   If  you  went  to  meet  somebody  you've  got  to  find  a 
place  to  sin.   The  city  itself  was  just  charming  and  you  could  go  down 
there  and  wander  around  at  night.   If  you  didn't  see  somebody  at  one 
place  you  would  go  up  to  another. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Nashville  was  really  the  capital  of  the  state 

then. 
MR.  STRATTON  Yes,  it  was  a  good  life  and  I  enjoyed  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  Shelby  County  delegation  all  stay  at 

the  same  place  at  the  Hermitage? 
MR.  STRATTON:  No,  I  stayed  there  most  of  the  time.   I  got 

tired  of  it  and  I  would  join  a  friend  of  mine 
out  on  the  Cumberland  River  who  had  a  cabin  away  from  things,  but  most 
of  the  time  I  stayed  right  there.   The  organization  paid  part  of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  legislator's  salary  was  quite  low  then, 

wasn't  it? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Four  dollars  a  day.   And  you  got  one  mileage 

from  here  to  Memphis  and  back,   one  time  dur- 
ing that  session,  no  matter  how  many  times  you  went.   And  that  was $75. 10 
and  I  can  remember  it  very  clearly  because  10  C  meant  something  back  then. 
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And  occasionally  we  would  get  the  nod  and  we  were  able  to  get  a  bonus. 
The  only  way  we  would  get  a  bonus  or  any  rise  in  pay  would  be  to  get 
another  mileage  by  special  act  or  voice  vote.   That  didn't  happen  often, 
but  when  it  did  $75.10  was  a  very  big  deal.   We  all  enjoyed  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  right,  that  was  in  the  thirties. 

MR.  STRATTON:  It  was  big  money. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  $4.00  a  day. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  but  you  see  actually  a  twin-bed  room 

in  the  Hermitage  well  located  was  only  $4.00 
a  day.   I  used  to  room  with  different  ones,  all  friends  of  mine.   It 
didn't  make  any  difference.   Bland  Maxwell  who  was  later  speaker  of  the 
Senate  was  a  great  friend  of  mine.   We  roomed  together  there.   The  pol- 
itical organization  paid  $2.00  and  we  paid  $2.00.   It  was  elegant  living. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  People  from  the  rural  counties  did  not  have  an 

organization  to  help  them. 
MR.  STRATTON:  No,  and  that  brings  up  another  story,  you  see. 

They  had  to  be  elected;  they  were  pitted  against 
each  other  sometimes.   That  would  cost  them  money.   The  money  had  to  come 
from  somewhere.   Even  as  today  with  the  golden  goose  down  here  you  see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Lobbying. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Lobbying.   People  sometimes  obtain  money  for 

an  election.   Now  I  would  assume  that  later 
they  would  be  for  bills.   Too  bad  for  the  people  that  gave  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  an  old  Tennessee  tradition. 
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What  were  the  strongest  lobbying  interests 
then?   I  know  that  liquor  was  not  such  a  strong  interest  back  then. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  the  railroads  were  the  big  thing. 

But  you  see,  mixed  in  that  is  a  funny  thing. 
The  airlines  and  truck  lines  were  coming. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Just  getting  started? 

MR. STRATTON:  Just  getting  started.   But  the  main  one  was 

the  railroads.   It  used  to  be  a  man  named 
Clem  Jones  (and  this  is  during  my  first  term  there)  that  used  to  visit 
with  Frank  Rice  a  great  deal  in  his  suite.   Clem  always  came  with  a  lit- 
tle black  bag  which  I  assumed  held  his  personal  belongings.   (Laughter) 
But  he  was  a  very  fine  fellow.   Then  too  the  airlines  as  I  said,  you 
could  occasionally  get  a  free  ticket.   The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hadn't 
come  into  the  picture.   You  could  get  a  free  ticket  every  once  in  a  while 
and  go  to  New  York  or  Washington  or  somewhere.   Then  the  bus  lines — these 
things  were  done  without  any  fear  of  criticism.   These  things  were  done 
as  a  matter  of  course.   That's  one  of  the  differences  between  today  and 
then.   They  just  assumed  that  you  did.   You  could  get  into  picture  shows 
for  free.   You  got  a  pass  to  all  of  the  shows  here,  all  the  picture  shows 
in  Memphis  you  see.   You  could  take  your  girl  friend  to  the  picture  show. 
Then  too  the  bus  lines  that  ran  back  then,  I  guess,  it  was  Greyhound  in 
those  early  days.   A  fellow  named  Smith  ran  it  from  here  to  Memphis. 
We  all  had  passes.   Everyone  of  the  Legislators  had  passes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  the  railroad? 
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MR.  STRATTON:  No,  no.   We  didn't  have  railroad  passes  because 

that  had  been  regulated. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  By  federal  regulation? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  but  the  buses  could  issue  passes  and  did. 

I  had  a  bus  pass  both  terms  I  was  a  member 
which  entitled  me  to  go  anywhere  on  a  bus,  but  I  didn't  like  the  buses. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  slow  trip  back  to  Memphis,  wasn't  it? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  about  seven  or  eight  hours!   A  terrible  thing, 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  delegation  generally  travel  by  train? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  I  used  the  train  a  lot.   Especially  that 

night  train  and  the  afternoon  one  that  had  the 
club  car  in  it  was  most  attractive. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  would  think  it  would  be  in  the  thirties. 

That  salary  of  $4.00  a  day  was  not  very  much. 
I  remember  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  rural  legislators  who  would  pack 
their  lunch  and  bring  a  bag  lunch  from  home. 
MR.  STRATTON:  They  sure  did.   Now,  another  thing  that  I  must 

put  in  here  is  that  I  was  able  to  get  to  be 
assistant  public  defender.   The  times  that  the  Legislature  was  not  in 
session  I  would  then  be  sworn  in  as  assistant  public  defender  and  prac- 
tice in  the  criminal  courts  representing  defendants  there.   That  paid 
$125.00  a  month  for  an  appearance  every  day  except  Saturday  when  I  was 
there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  fitted  in  well  with  your  legislative  respon- 
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sibilities? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Fitted  wonderful!   Of  course,  it  brought  some 

business  to  our  office  too.   I  wanted  to  bring 
that  in  for  sure.   I  almost  forgot  it.   But  it  was  a  big  help  to  me,  and 
I  tried  to  do  a  good  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  private  practice  law  did  you  have  time 

for? 
MR.  STRATTON:  When  I  was  in  the  Legislature? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  STRATTON:  All  the  time  I  needed  because  George  could  take 

care  of  anything  I  had  coming  in.   I  had  stuff 
coming  in.   You  do — let's  face  it — what  do  you  go  to  the  Legislature  for? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  get  a  good  deal  of  public  exposure. 

MR.  STRATTON;  You  get  public  exposure,  your  status  goes  up 

a  little  bit  then.   I  don't  know  if  it  does 
now  or  not. 

DR.  CRAWOFRD:  Yes  sir.   I  think  it  still  does. 

MR.  STRATTON:  But  people  are  apt  to  bring  business  to  your 

firm  without  any  strings  attached  to  it  what- 
soever— just  the  natural  thing  you  see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  was  the  Legislature  managed  at  the  time? 

Was  there  strong  administration  leadership 
or  was  there  legislative  leaders  who  said  what  was  important? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  STRATTON: 


MR.  STRATTON:  I  don't  remember  any  effective  strong  leadership 

of  McAlister's  really.   But  sometimes  you  didn't 
need  to  be  strong  to  run  things.   It  was  much  different  in  that  respect. 
You  had  personal  leadership  of  some  sort.   The  Shelby  delegation  in  both 
houses  were  very  strong. 

Why  was  it  strong?   Was  it  just  because  it  was 

united? 

It  had  tentacles  all  over  the  state.   They  had 

the  Senator-U.S.  Senator.   They  had  a  lot  of 
things.   They  had  both   senators  at  that  time! 

Let's  see  they  had  Kenneth  McKellar--and  who 

else  was  in  then? 

Well,  now  let  me  see?   Backman,  no  for  a  while. 

I  can't  remember.   McKellar  stands  out. 

He  was  the  Memphis  senator. 

Yes.   And  he  was  a  very  powerful  man  from  a 

patronage  standpoint.  Crump's  man  one  hundred 
percent,  you  see.  You  don't  just  confine  it  to  the  Shelby  delegation  in 
the  Legislature  when  you  find  out  power  structure.  You  got  to  take  K.D. 
McKellar:  The  time  is  very  ticky  because  there  was  a  senator  that  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  out  Backman's  place.  Mr.  Backman  died.  I  think  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature.  The  last  one  that  was  maybe.  This  man  that 
came  and  served  until  the  next  election  was  a  protege  of  the  Crump  machine, 
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MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 
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I  knew  him  well  and  I  knew  his  brother  well.   What  in  the  world  is  his  name. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  We'll  probably  think  of  it  later. 

MR.  STRATTON :  Well,  anyway  he  came  along  and  used  to  be  in  our 

place  at  the  Hermitage  a  great  many  times  and  sit 
around  and  talk  so  forth  and  so  on.   The  next  time  he  came  up  for  a  regular 
election,  as  I  remember  it,  I  think  Crump  had  him  opposed — by  who  I  can't  re- 
member.  And  he  lost.   It  has  got  to  come  back  to  me.   That's  where  Joe  Carr 
would  come  in.   (Laughter)   These  layers.   I'm  trying  to  be  as  close  as  I 
can  to  what  I  remember. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'm  sure  we'll  think  of  the  name.   What  was 

the  relationship  between  Kenneth  McKellar  and 
Mr.  Crump?   Did  Senator  McKellar  keep  any  independence  or  did  he  become 
dependant?. 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  would  say  he  didn't  keep  much  independence. 

No,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  think,  they  got  along 
all  right.   I  don't  remember  any  differences.   No,  I  would  say  they  got 
along  all  right.   It  was  a  different  sphere,  but  I  think  McKellar  always 
in  the  national  Congress  and  always  did  what  he  could  for  the  machine. 
That  meant  appointments  all  over  the  state  and. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  a  great  deal  of  influence,  I  gather,  in 

patronage  appointments  in  and  out  of  the  state? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  he  did!   That  was  his  chief  thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  of  course,  he  was  important  in  appropriations. 
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MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

sembly  in  1935? 
MR.  STRATTON: 

a  very  powerful  man 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 


Very!   This  possibly  comes  as  high  as  anything 
I  say.   He  did  it  all  in  appropriations. 
Do  you  remember  who  were  the  strongest  leaders 
in  the  House  when  you  came  to  the  General  As- 
Well,  yes.   Pete  Haynes ,  the  Speaker,  was  a 
powerful  man.   Generally  he  went  along  with  us — 


Where  was  he  from? 

He  was  from  Winchester,  I  believe. 

Yes.   Was  I.D.  Beasely  in  the  Legislature? 

Oh  yes.   I  was  going  to  get  around  to  the  "Gold 

Dust  Twins."  (Laughter)   I.D.  Beasely  and  Jim 
Cummings  and  Pete  Haynes,  the  Speaker,  that  was  a  trio,  very  likeable 
people.   I  would  say  very  liable  to  get  their  way. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  the  third  was  Pete  Haynes? 

You  know  Mr.  Cummings  is  still  living. 

Yes,  yes.   I  see  him. 

And  is  active  in  Woodbury  and  I  hope  I'll  be 

able  to  talk  to  him. 

I  do  too.   I  would  be  glad  if  you  would.   Joe 

and  I  were  going  to  go  up  there.   We  never  did 
do  it.  But  you  know, Jim  Cummings  when  I  came  back  here  and  my  friends  here 
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got  me  a  job  as  a  legal  analyst  for  the  legislative  council  committee. 
And  I  came  back  with  fear  and  trembling  a  little  bit.   When  I  walked  into 
that  meeting  there  that  afternoon  of  that  council  committee,  the  only  per- 
son I  remember  was  Jim  Cummings — nobody  else! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  1971? 

MR.  STRATTON:  In  1971.   Jim  Cummings — the  only  one  left! 

We  embraced.   It  was  a  great  time!   So  I  saw 
a  lot  of  him  after  that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
MR.  STRATTON 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I'm  glad  he  is  living.   Is  he  in  his  late  eighties? 

He's  getting  way  up  there.   You  ought  to  try  to 

get  up  there  as  soon  as  you  can. 

I  have  already  sent  a  letter  to  him.   I  hope 

we  can  get  together  in  the  next  month  or  so. 

You  ought  to  do  that. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  other  older  people  are 

still  around — Judge  Bejach  is  in  his  nineties. 
I  believe  about  92.   Several  other  people.   Why  did  they  call  them  the 
"Gold  Dust  Twins"? 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  don't  know.   (Laughter)   I  have  no  comment  to 

make  on  that.   That's  the  way  we  designated 
them  and  we  all  laughed  together,  including  them.   They  were  always  toget- 
her. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  were  very  strong  in  leadership. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Very  strong. 

DR. CRAWFORD:  And  many  people  felt  that  in  some  ways  they 
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MR.  STRATTON: 

powerful  and  in  a  very 
as  being  the  type  that 
were  easy  going. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
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had  essentially  run  the  state. 
They  helped.   That's  new  to  me.   1  never  had 
thought  quite  that  strongly.   But  they  were 
soft  non-pushy  way.   You  never  thought  of  them 
you  see  in  movies — rip  roaring  politicians.   They 

Oh,  I  believe  Mr.  Beasely  was  very  respected  up 
in  the  Carthage  area. 

Oh  very  much  so.   He  was  a  great  friend  of  Judge 
Hull's.   Yes,  indeed  he  was!   Everybody  liked  him. 
And  I  know  that  Senator  Cummings  has  done  a  lot 
for  Cannon  County. 
Yes,  you  bet  your  life! 

I  think  I  heard  at  one  time  about  every  fourth 
person  in  his  county  was  a  state  employee. 
Probably  so.   I  didn't  know  much  about  that,  but 
I  guarantee  that  he  did  what  he  could  for  his  people 
How  long  did  the  Legislature  last  then? 
I  thought  it  was  ninety  days,  but  somebody  cor- 
rected me  and  said  it  was  seventy-five  days. 
Did  you  generally  go  back  to  Memphis  on  weekends? 
I  did  generally,  yes. 
But  you  were  given  only  a  limited  travel  allowance? 


2  6 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 


MR.  STRATTON:  Only  just  one  mileage.   If  we  went  back,  we  had 

to  get  our  own  transportation  in  between. 
Did  the  Crump  organization  help  with  those  trips 
back? 

No,  because  we  had  bus  passes.   We  didn't  get 
any  help  from  the  organization  on  that. 
How  did  you  usually  go  back? 

I  rode  the  train  some  out  of  my  own  pocket.   I 
had  some  income  from  the  law  office.   A  good  deal 

of  the  time  I  took  the  train  in  the  afternoon  which  I  said  was  pleasant  for 

the  Shelby  County  group.   We  had  our  little  coffee  and  cocktails  part  of 

the  time  till  we  got  to  Memphis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  let's  see,  that  would  leave  in  the  afternoon  after 

adjournment  and  you  would  get  into  Memphis  at  night 

MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  yes,  in  the  early  evening.   In  time  for  the  even- 

ing's activities.   I  rode  the  bus  a  good  deal  too. 

If  I  didn't  want  to  spend  money  to  drive  the  little  car  I  bought  over  here. 

But  Frank  Rice  did  call  me  a  lot  of  time  and  I  would  bring  him  back  here 

and  he  would  always  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  car.   Of  course,  I 

don't  know  where  that  came  from,  but  he  would  call  and  want  to  know  if  I 

would  pick  him  up.   I  would  pick  him  up. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  were  the  roads  then  and  how  long  did  it  take 

you? 


MR.  STRATTON 


It  took  me  about  six  hours, 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

good  long  ride, 
and  a  couple  of  ; 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 

if  you  were  able 


To  drive  through? 

Yes,  I  wasn't  a  speed  demon  even  then. 

What  route  did  you  take? 

Seventy. 

You  had  to  go  through  all  the  town,  I  suppose? 

Yes,  every  town. 

Let's  see  you  had  a  bridge  though  by  then  and 

you  had  all  of  it  paved   by  '35? 

Yes,  and  all  of  it  was  paved.   Of  course,  it 

wasn't  as  much  traffic  then.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
There  were  a  couple  of  good  country  ham  places  to  eat  in 
;ood  cat  fish  places  along  the  river  in  those  days. 

Where  were  the  country  ham  places? 

Particularly  in  Brownsville  was  one  and  Dickson 

was  another. 

Do  you  know  what  they  were  called? 

No,  I  don't,  not  to  save  my  neck. 

I  know  of  some  still  in  those  places,  but  I'm  not 

sure. 

One  was  a  hotel.   I  think  that  was  in  Brownville. 

All  those  old  hotels  are  gone  you  see. 

Benn  replaced  by  motels,  I  guess? 

Yes.   In  the  old  days  any  little  town  had  a 

pretty  good  hotel  and  an  excellent  dining  room 
to  eat  it  all.   Biscuits  and  ham  and  red-eye  gravy  and 
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all  that  sort  of  thiri£ 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON : 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  that  is  traditional  Tennessee  fare. 
I  don't  even  touch  it  anymore.   I  can't  have  it. 
It's  delicious  but  not  particularly  good  for  you. 
I  enjoy  going  out  to  Loveless  Motel  on  Highway 


MR.  STRATTON: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


100. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  did  enjoy  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Very  salty  and  greasy,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the 

very  thing  that  you  should  not  eat. 
I  couldn't  touch  it.   But  I  did  and  it  is  a 
fine  place.   Everything  piled  up. 
It's  a  favorite  and  Tennessee  does  have  a  lot  of 
attractions.   Now,  what  was  life  like  in  the 
downtown  area  of  Nashville  when  the  Legislature  was  in  session?   I  know 
from  amny  people  around  the  state  it  was  a  real  experience  getting  to 
a  city.   Of  course,  you  were  in  a  city  all  the  year  since  you  were  from 
Memphis . 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  it  wasn't  so  bad  in  those  days.   You  could 

park  your  car  and  there  weren't  any  meters.   At 
the  Hermitage  I  parked  the  little  car  behind  and 
would  stay  all  night  and  all  week.   I  never  moved  it,  not  because  I  was 
in  the  Legislature,  but  they  just  didn't  say  anything.   I  could  look 
down  if  I  was  in  the  bank  and  see  that  it  was  all  right.   I  didn't  think 
that  life  was  quite  so  hectic.   People,  of  course,  during  the  session 
there  were  innumberable  lobbyists  that  were  surrounding  you  with  dinners 
and  banquets  and  so  forth  and  so  on  and  which  we  all  attended.   The  gol- 
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den  goose  is  not  original,  you  see.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  an  old  tradition  in  Tennessee,  and  Tom 

Hensley,  the  golden  goose,  I'm  sure  being  the 
lobbyist  for  the  liquor  industry.   I  believe  the  newspapers  just  give 
more  attention  to  that  sort  of  thing  now.   Not  that  there  is  any  more  of 
it. 
MR.  STRATTON:  It  is  not  worse  or  no  better.   It  hasn't  changed 

at  all.   Nobody  walked  up  and  gave  you  a  $100 
bill.   We  used  to  laugh  about  it  sometimes.   "My  G — ,  is  somebody  going 
to  give  another  steak  dinner  tonight.    Couldn't  we  just  have  some  chicken?' 
(Laughter)  Just  anything  other  than  a  steak! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that  was  traditional,  I  suppose. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Of  course,  they  had  many  very  fine  places  close 

by  to  dine  and  in  particular  the  Hermitage's 
dining  room — I  don't  know  if  you  ever  saw  it  in  the  old  days  or  not,  but 
it  was  a  lovely  spot. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  eaten  there,  but  probably  it  had  changed 

so  much. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  back  then  when  we  were  in  the  Legislature 

it  was  elegant.   You  had  beautiful  service  and 
of  course  Francis  Craig  and  his  orchestra  were  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  seem  to  have  had  a  lot  of  steak  dinners 

and  might  have  gotten  tired.  I  know  the  session 
did  come  to  an  end  and  the  people  did  have  to  get  back  to  their  rural  coun- 
ties and  even  go  back  to  Memphis. 
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Did  members  of  the  General  Assembly  seem  to  enjoy  their  stay  in  Nash- 
ville? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  I  suppose  there  were  two  sides  to  it.   Prob- 

ably there  was  some  excitement,  but  what  the  gen- 
eral public  doesn't  know  and  it  comes  to  mind  when  you  are  discussing  about 
the  television  of  the  National  Congress  and  these  others.   It  is  the  utter 
boredom  unless  there  is  a  big  debate  going  on.   This  routine  stuff  is — 
you  sit  there  and  you  are  horror  stricken  at  how  you  can  be  bored  with  it 
because  there  is  nothing  to  do.   Routine  stuff  constitutes,  as  you  know, 
a  great  part  of  the  process.   When  it  gets  into  journal  form  or  report 
form  it  looks  as  if  everybody  has  been  busy  doing  these  things  when  there 
were  deals  and  local  bills  and  this,  that  and  the  other.   All  of  it  had 
to  be  put  and  done  legally,  but  it  wasn't  much  fun  and  not  much  excite- 
ment about  that  you  see.   So  now,  we  talk  about  televising  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.   You've  seen  it  in  action,  but  it  gets  pretty  dull 


at  times. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 


However,  it  reads  very  well  in  the  Congressional 

Record. 

That's    it!      In  book   form   it    says    that    this   man 

was   busy   making   a   speech. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  get  on  into  some  parts  of  your  legis- 

lative service.   How  many  terms  did  you  serve 

in  the  General  Assembly? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Two  terms. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  here  in  '35  until  in  the  spring? 

MR.  STRATTON:  That's  right.   I  don't  think  we  had  any  ex- 

tra sessions  at  that  time.   I  don't  remember 

any. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  when  did  you  come  back  for  your  second 

term? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Thirty-seven,  the  election  was  in  '36  to  the 

Senate.   Then,  I  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 

party  of  Shelby  County  for  the  Senate  for  the  second  time  and  I  resigned. 

We  can  go  into  that  later. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  time  you  ran  for  the  Senate  in  19  36,  which 

was  the  year  that  Gordon  Browning  was  running  for 

governor.   Why  did  you  make  the  change  from  the  House  to  the  Senate? 

MR.  STRATTON:  There  again,  I  had  to  go  back  and  I  was  ambi- 

tious and  I  wanted  to  be  a  senator.   It  was 


just  plain  and  simple  as  that  you  know.   There  were  three  senators  and 
six  members  of  the  house.   I  just  simply  wanted  to  be  a  senator.   I 
asked  and  it  was  given  unto  me.   That's  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  there  a  vacancy  then  or  was  someone  leaving? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  I  guess  somebody  was.   Marion  Boyd  who  was 

made  a  judge  later.   I  think  that  was  the  vacan- 
cy.  I'm  pretty  sure  it  was. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Evidently  your  service  in  the  House  had  been 

acceptable?   What  about  your  senate  campaign  in 
1936?   Was  it  like  your  house  campaign? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Same  thing,  I'd  be  repetitious  if  I  put  anything 

into  your  record. 

You  didn't  do  any  of  the  street  corner  speech 
making,  but  you  went  out  for  appointments. 
Streetcars  were  a  thing  that  I  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do.   I  said,  "I  won't  do  it!"   I  took 
chances  because  I  would  simply  say,  "I've  got  certain  ideas  about  this 
thing.   I'll  go  and  speak  to  a  group  and  I'll  do  a  lot  of  things  and  I 
did,  but  I  said  I  simply  will  not  get  up  in  the  afternoon  and  harass 
some   people  on  the  streetcars." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  that  work?   How  did  the  streetcar  speak- 

ing function? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  you  were  supposed  to  get  on  there  with  the 

crowd  and  somewhere  out  the  road  a  few  blocks 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  STRATTON 


when  it  was  loaded  you  just  got  up  and  started  speaking  for  the  Democratic 

party  and  the  candidate.   That  was  that  and  I  wasn't  about  to  do  it!   I 

thought  it  was  cheap  stuff  and  I  still  think   so. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  this  is  a  personal  opinion,  but  I  think  it 

would  be  a  little  demeaning  to  have  to  do  it, 

and  to  the  people  who  didn't  want  to  hear  it. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Oh,  I  just  couldn't  do  it.   No  more  than  I  could 

speak  on  the  street  corner,  but  then,  I  was  in 

the  minority.   Everybody  else  did  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  they  speak  to  a  certain  group  that  tra- 

veled a  certain  distance  and  then  speak  to  others? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  details,  but 

speak  to  a  group  who  traveled  a  certain  distance 

and  then  speak  to  others  who  traveled.  .  . 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Sort  of  like  a  taped  commentary  these  days,  I  sup- 
pose— same  speech  over  and  over  again? 
Yes. 

When  you  returned  as  a  member  to  the  Senate  in 
1937,  how  did  you  find  the  situation  different? 
Well,  just  fewer  people. 
You  knew  most  them  I  suppose? 

Yes,  after  my  little  thing,  I  knew  everybody. 
Was  there  not  a  lot  of  turnover  in  the  Legislature 
then? 
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MR. STRATTON:  Well,  I'd  have  to  check  the  books  to.  .  .  I 

didn't  feel  that  there  was  much  of  a  turnover. 
For  example,   Jim  Cummings  and  I.D.  Beasely  simply  shifted  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House.   They  were  both  in  there  in  the  House  and  then  in  the 
Senate,  you  see.   People  did  that.   They  especially  did  it.   It  was  no 
problem.   They  just  wanted  to  go.   No,  most  people,  I  don't  think  there 
was  much  turnover  in  the  House,  a  little. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  find  the  guvernatorial  administration 

any  different?   I  know  Hill  McAlister  was  out 
and  Gordon  Browning  was  in. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  quite  different  because  Gordon  Browning  was 

a  very,  very  strong  man.   You  felt  the  change. 
Then  one  important  thing  I  must  remind  you  of,  of  course,  Roosevelt  was 
in  and  a  lot  of  changes  were  being  made.   After  the  regular  elections 
of  '36  and  while  McAlister  was  still  in,  the  Legislature  had  to  meet 
and  we  had  an  extra  session  and  we  were  sworn  in  in  '36  intead  of  '37 
in  order  to  do  whatever  the  state  had  to  do  to  conform  to  the  national 
statutes  of  the  new  social  security  laws  and  the  New  Deal  laws  that  were 
passed  at  that  time  by  the  national  Congress. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  the  influence  of  the  federal  govern- 

ment and  Roosevelt? 
MR.  STRATTON:  And  frankly  I  am  very  proud  of  that.   I  am 

proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  that.   There  wasn't 
anything  to  do  but  vote,  but  we  were  very  much  for  it.   No  problem  about 
that  at  all. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  the  Shelby  County  delegation  function 

during  the  Browning  administration? 
They  were  friendly  at  least  at  the  beginning,  I  guess? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  in  the  beginning  and  I  forget  the  exact 

time,  that  it  was  very  friendly  a  while.   I 
certainly  was  very  friendly  with  Browning.   In  fact,  the  organization 
asked  me  to  ask  him  over  to  dinner  just  as  the  session  was  starting. 
I  did  and  Bland  Maxwell  and  I  had  him  for  dinner  to  talk  generally — 
nothing  in  specific — just  to  become  more  friendly  and  be  acquainted 
with  him  personally. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  leader  was  he?   You  said  he  was 

in  contrast  to  Hill  McAlister? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  in  my  opinion — this  is  my  opinion — I 

think  that  Gordon  Browning  was  one  of  the 
strongest  governors  that  the  state  ever  had.   You  knew  where  he  stood — 
and  the  organization  turned  against  him,  of  course.   But  he  was  a  very 
aggressive  man  and  he  tried  to  play  ball  with  the  Shelby  County  politi- 
cal machine.   I  think  he  did  his  best. 

This  is  a  tricky  area,  but  I  think  the  machine  through  its  people 
who  were  coming  in  gradually.   Frank  Rice  was  becomi;:  \    very  ill  at  that 
time.   He  didn't  come  to  Nashville  every  week  and  others  would  come  up 
who,  I  think,  irritated  Browning.   You  see  Rice  wouldn't  proceed  in  the 
same  manner.   It  was  a  gracious  way  he  had  of  asking  for  things  to  be  done. 
Others  came  into  the  picture  who  would  barge  into  the  governor's  office. 
You  wouldn't  catch  Frank  Rice  doing  that.   It  would  irritate  the  whole 


I  think  at  this  late  stage  I  can't  help  but  believe  that  the  break  was  of 

personality  nature.   I  think  Browning  wanted  to  give  Shelby  its  share  of 

patronage. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  must  have  seen  the  need  to. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  I  think  so,  but  I  believe  that  the  way  the 

new  type  of  leadership  was  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  coordinating  the  governor  with  the  program  was  rough  and  rather 
mean  at  times. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  when  anyone  exercised  the  power  Mr.  Crump 

did,  I  suppose  it  needed  to  be  done  tactfully, 
and  evidently  Frank  Rice  knew  how  to  do  it. 


MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  STRATTON 
DR.  CRAWFORD 


He  knew  it  to  a   tee   always  soft. 

I  think  allowing  a  person  to  keep  a  good  feeling 

about  what  he  does  is  very  important. 

And  dignity. 

But  that  stopped  happening  somewhere  along  then? 

Who  started  coming  to  Nashville  when  Frank  Rice 
was  in  declining  health? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  there  were  two  or  the — Guy  Joiner,  Will  Ger- 

ber,  and  I  guess  Francis  Andrews.   That  was  a 
whole  new  ball  game.   Well,  you  know  a  funny  thing  is  that  Frank  even 
knowing  that  we  were  going  to  vote  exactly  like  he  asked  us  to,  that  too 
was  always  done  graciously.   Always.   It's  when  you've  felt  like  this 
is  my  decision!   (Laughter) 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Courtesy  helps  a  lot. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Of  course  it  does.   Well,  you  didn't  get  any 

courtesy  from  these  new  people.   And  I  bear 

no  ill  will  today  at  76  years  old.   What  in  the  h do  I  care  about 

it.   Well,  it  is  all  in  the  past. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  certainly  did  bring  about  a  different 

relationship  with  the  governor.   He  must  have 

been  a  strong  proud  person. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Very  strong  and  proud  person,  no  doubt  about  it. 

He  didn't  like  being  pushed  around.   He  told  me 

so.   I  was  on  very  close  terms  with  Gordon  and  "I  won't  be  pushed  around, 

Gerald."   He  said  several  times,  "I  will,  not  be  pushed  around." 

DR.    CRAWFORD:  I  wish   I    could   have  known  hLm  better.      We    only 

came  in  contact  the  year  you  returned  to  Tennes- 
see in  '71  when  we  were  both  members  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Comis- 

sion  and  by  then  he  was  in  very  poor  health.   I  wish  I  could  have  known 

him  in  the  earlier  days. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  you  would  have  enjoyed  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  We  just  have  approved  a  historical  marker  for  his 

home  recently. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  am  so  glad.   I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  visit- 

ing him  even  though  he  was  infirm  since  I  have 

been  back  before  he  got  too  ill  to  see  anybody.   [I  had]  at  least  a  half 

a  dozen  visits  with  him  out  there.   Poor  fellow. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  when  I  knew  him  a  state  highway  patrol 
lieutenant  was  assigned  to  help  him  around. 
They  did  well  by  him. 

I  was  very  pleased.   That  was  one  thing  I  felt 
the  state  could  be  proud  of. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  them  to  have  done  that.   I 
think  it  was  quite  proper. 

I  believe  that  in  the  early  days  there  was  not 
even  a  pension  for  governors. 
I  think  they  got  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year. 
I  was  very  pleased  that  the  state  of  Tennessee 
was  doing  something  well  in  that  case. 
I  thought  it  was  fine. 

When  did  the  break  come  between  Governor  Brown- 
ing and  the  Shelby  County  political  organization? 
Well,  I  would  have  to  get  the  dates  from  the  rec- 
ord. 

Was  it  not  apparent  in  your  term  in  the  senate  in 
'37? 

In  the  regular  term? 
Yes. 

Not  very,  no.   Not  too  apparent — somewhat,  but  not 
out  in  the  open.   You  understand? 
Yes.   Well,  it  certainly  did  come  when  he  ran 


again  in  '38  the  following  year. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yeah,  it  could  have  been  the  following  year.   Of 

course,  as  you  know  there  were  three  extra  ses- 
sions that  he  called  to  pass  all  those  laws  which  the  Supreme  Court  threw 
out.   That  was  a  real  break.   This  gets  into  an  area  that  I  guess  at  this 
point  I  don't  really  want  to  get  my  own  [oral  history]. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  We'll  just  pass  over  any  part  you  don't  want  to 

talk  [about],  Mr.  Stratton. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Because  I  had  some  personal  dealings  with  Gordon 

Browning  all  during  the  break.   I  was  very  fond 
of  him  and  he  of  me  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Shelby  County  poli- 
tical organization  I  was  disloyal,  but  I  did  have  some  other  ideas  about 
government.   I  just  decided  I  was  just  going  to.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  disloyal  simply  because  you  maintained 

your  own  friendship. 

Yes. 

Obviously  he  remembered  it  since  you  saw  him 

when  you  came  back  here. 

Oh,  my  wife  and  I  sent  him  several  hundreds  of 

dollars  from  Boston  where  we  lived  for  his  sec- 
ond comeback.   Several  hundred  dollars. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  pass  on  over  the  Gordon  Browning  difficulties, 

what  did  you  do  with  your  legislative  career?  Did 
you  not  run  again  after  your  service  in  '37? 


MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 
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MR.  STRATTON:  Now,  that  is  the  next  episode.   I  didn't  get  along 

too  well  with  the  new  monitors  or  whatever  you 
call  them  that  were  coming  up.   I  didn't  have  any  great  words  and  no  break 
between  me  and  the  organization  at  that  moment.   But  they  wanted  to  get  me 
off  the  state  scene.   I  knew  everybody.   I  had  been  born  in  Middle  Tennessee 
and  had  a  lot  of  relatives  at  that  time  and  friends  too.   I  wouldn't  take 
the  guff  from  these  people  that  some  of  them  would.   I  wanted  to  be  told 
about  things  a  little  bit.   I  so  said  it.   So  Mr.  Crump,  I  thought,  was 
pretty  nice  about  this  and  I  got  along  with  him  all  right.   I  had  a  stomach 
ulcer  and  had  to  be  operated  on  and  had  some  problems  there  and  a  lot  of 
surgery.   So  they  used  that  and  Mr.  Crump  asked  me  to  come  up  to  his  office 
when  the  election  was  approaching. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  would  have  been  the  election  of  '38? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  well  it  would  have  been  held  in  '38,  that's 

right.   He  said  that  he  had  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  let  Bunyon  Carter  go  who  was  County  Court  Clerk  and  then  it  was  County 
and  Probate  Court  Clerk.   They  were  together.   He  knew  I  had  been  sick 
and  had  a  hard  time  with  my  stomach  etc.  and  so  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
make  you  County  Court  Clerk." 

"Well,"   I  said,  "Mr.  Crump,  that  is  very  nice.   I  appreciate  that, 
but  I'll  have  to  think  this  over."   This  overwhelmed  him.   He  couldn't 
understand  this.   Times  were  still  hard.   This  job  paid  well  for  those 
days.   He  said,  "Well,  Gerald,  I  don't  understand  you.  I  can  just  catapult 
you  in  there." 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  gestured  with  his  arma  again.  (Laughter) 

MR.  STRATTON:  "I  can  catapult  you  in  there!   I  can't  understand 

you." 
I  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Crump  you  just  know  I  have  to  think  it  over.   To 
you  I  will  say  that  I  enjoyed  state  politics  and  it  gave  me  a  wider  scope." 
I  intuitively  felt  that  was  such  a  generous  offer  that  they  cooked  up  a 
way  to  confine  me  in  an  office  there  in  Memphis.   However,  the  manaces  be- 
ing what  they  were  in  those  days  and  the  situation  being  what  it  was,  I 
hadn't  fully  recovered  my  health.   I  finally  after  a  second  interview  did 
accept  it.   I  did  accept  that  nomination.   Then,  I  had  to  resign  my  nomi- 
nation.  I  had  also  been  nominated  for  the  Senate  you  see.   So  I  resigned 
it  and  the  papers  were  filed  for  me — candidate  of  County  Court  Clerk,  County 
and  Probate  Court  Clerk. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  election,  I  suppose,  again  went  routinely? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Routinely  is  the  only  thing  you  could  say  and 

pass  by. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  didn't  have  to  do  any  special  campaigning 

again?   Did  you  make  speeches? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  I  made  a  lot  of  speeches.   It  was  all  very 

pleasant.   Nothing  to  it  at  all.   Very  Pleasant 
and  I  felt  I  had  done  the  right  thing  considering  that  I  had  had  this 
problem. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  did  save  a  lot  of  traveling  around  the 

state  and  having  to  eat  in  different  places  and 
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so  forth.   I  have  wondered  if  that  caused  any  trouble,  having  to  travel  so 
much. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  like  your  work  as  County  Court  and 

Probate  Clerk? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  it  was  a  challenge  there.   Some  of  these 

pictures  are  interesting  even  in  those  days  as 
you  know,  the  County  Court  Clerk  distributed  the  [license]  plates.   Things 
were  growing  and  cars  were  more  in  number.   It  got  so  the  old  way  couldn't 
handle  this  thing.   Old  Bunyon  Carter  didn't  handle  it  so  they  had  lines 
around  that  old  Courthouse  and  round  and  around,  you  see.   It  destroyed 
the  man!   Well,  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  sort  of  thought  too  that  they 
thought,  "Well,  Gerald,  won't  know  how  to  handle  it  either.   So  let  it 
be  a  bum  rap  for  him  too."  (Laughter)   So  as  soon  as  I  was  sworn  in,  I 
was  a  pretty  lively  fellow.   I  gave  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  mechanics  of 
getting  those  plates  out.   I  worked  and  worked  on  it.   I  drew  plans  of  it. 
I  worked  it  all  out  and  when  the  last  day  came  for  the  plates  and  there 
was  nobody  waiting  to  get  any  plates — nobody.   That  nearly  killed  the  boys! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  solve  that? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  you  know  it  was  before  computers  and  it  was 

very  simple  really.   I  simply  opened  up  six  or 
eight  cash  registers  instead  of  one.   I  think  I  had  eight. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  obviously  had  enough  budgetary  allocation? 

MR.  STRATTON:  It  wasn't  any  problem.   I  didn't  have  any  problem 

with  Mr.  Hale  getting  extra  money  for — I  hired 
about  six  cashiers — state  cashiers.   I  got  my  staff  all  enthused  over  this 
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thing!   We  had  meetings  and  talked  about  what  we  could  do.   It  was  all 
friendly.   It  got  down  toward  the  line  and  they  got  excited  about  it.   No- 
body was  waiting  out  there.   Not  a  soul  ever!   And  I  didn't  even  sleep 
hardly.   I  was  there  from  one  place  to  the  other.   We  were  all  friendly 
and  jocular  and  in  good  humor.   I  would  see  that  another  cash  register 
needed  to  be  open  and  bingo!   So  and  so  would  go  voer  there  and  open  that 
cash  register.   Bingo,  and  right  down  the  line — nobody  waited  even  ten 
minutes  for  a  number. 

In  contrast  to  the  lines  and  lines  that  had  been 
around. 

And  we  got  them  out.   (Laughter)  So  in  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  lines  the  year  before  I  came  in. 
And  there  is  also  somewhere  in  there  a  story  about  how  Stratton  did  this 
job.   From  the  political  boys — the  new  ones — it  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  them. 

Some  of   the  people  who  had  been  new  in  the  organ- 
ization obviously  had  hoped  that  you  would  not  sue- 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  STRATTON 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


ceed  in  that. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  yes.   There  wasn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind. 

(Laughter)  No  doubt  about  it  at  all.   You  see, 
a  man  like  E.W.  Hale  who  I  always  counted  more  or  less  as  a  friend  was  glad 
to  cooperate.   I  would  go  around  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  County  Court 
and  [I  would  say],  "Mr.  Hale,  I  want  to  do  this  and  I  want  to  do  that  and 
the  other  thing." 
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And  he  would  say,  'Gerald,  that  sounds  good.  Do  it.' 
I  said,  "I  think  I  can  eliminate  those  lines."   I  think  it  tickled 
him  to  death.   I  think  he  was  very  happy  about  it.   As  far  as  I  know  Mr. 
Crump  was. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  did  not  feel  that  Mr.  Crump  really  wanted 

you  to  fail  at  that  job? 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  don't  think  so.   I've  known  Mr.  Crump  ever  since 

I  moved  to  Memphis.   My  relations  with  him  were 
personal.   I  didn't  have  any  problems  with  him.   As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
liked  him.   I  didn't  approve.   I  don't  like  that  kind  of  a  tight  rule.   I 
didn't  like  it  then  and  I  don't  like  it  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  find  many  things  in  public  leadership,  I 

am  sure,  that  you  don't  like.   So,  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  in  Shelby  County. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Washington  and  everywhere  else.   Of  course,  now 

at  my  age  and  my  experience  and  more  wisdom  I  look 
at  it  quite  differently.   Quite  differently  because  I  know  Mr.  Crump  must 
have  done  a  lot  of  good  things  for  the  city,  you  see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  am  sure  there  are  two  sides  to  it. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  would  hate  for  you  to  think  that  I  didn't  think 

so. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  now  I  have  been  told,  Mr.  Stratton,  that 

quite  a  number  of  people  collected  around  Mr. 
Crump  and  that  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  organization  was  that 
many  people  gathered  around  him  who  took  advantage  of  his  situation  and  of- 
ten prevented  him  from  knowing  what  was  really  going  on.   Do  you  feel  that 
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there  is  any  truth  to  that? 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

Again,  this  is  a  very  tricky  thing,  but  a  delicate 
thing.   His  son,  John  that  I  was  so  fond  of,  he  and  I  were  together  so 
a  great  deal  was  killed  in  this  airplane  accident.   I  think  Mr.  Crump  with- 
drew somewhat — it  hurt  him  and  I  can  understand  that.   I  lost  a  son  myself, 
and  I  can  understand  this.   It  was  a  horrible  blow  to  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  depended  most  on  John,  hadn't  he? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  and  I  feel  that  from  that  time  on  he  became 

more  withdrawn  from  walking  down  the  street — hale 
fellow  well-met — and  so  forth.   He  became  a  little  more  obstinate  in  his 
religious  views  perhaps  that  he  hadn't  talked  about  when  I  first  knew  him 
before  I  got  into  politics  in  Memphis  you  see.   And  he  was  anxious  to  crack 
down  on  anything  that  was  immoral  according  to  his  standards.   In  that  per- 
iod he  too  was  becomming  more  and  more  hard  to  get  to  than  formerly. 

Now,  for  example,  Frank  Rice  would  talk  to  me  even  before  he  had  to 
quit  coming  because  of  his  final  illness.   He  was  riding  back  to  Memphis 
from  Nashville  and  he  was  quite  hurt.   The  newer  people  were  pushing  him 
aside  you  see.   And  he  would  tell  me,  I  no  longer  had  the  entrees  that  I  had. 
Now,  mind  you  they  built  this  thing  together  you  see,  Hale.   I  know  that 
because  I  knew  that  earlier.   It  hurt  Mr.  Rice  a  great  deal  so  some  of 
these  new  people  were  getting  Mr.  Crump's  ear  when  ever  Mr.  Rice  was  not 
getting  it,  you  see.   And  it  would  be  my  very  definite  impression  that  Mr. 
Hale  was  to  the  point  where  he  wasn't  getting  Crump's  ear  as  he  did  for- 
merly.  Now,  don't  misunderstand  me,  he  was  still  there  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  new  outlooks  and  new  influences  were  in  the  air.   I  think  it 
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got  so  bad  and  so  many  little  things  were  done  that  I  personally  became 
very  sick  of  it.   Now,  this  was  after  the  first  year  of  my  term  of  four 
years.   I  got  really  burnt  out  with  the  whole  thing.   It  was  in  1940,  I 
guess,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  simply  going  to  withdraw  from  the  organ- 
ization.  I  just  made  up  my  mind.   I  wasn't  going  to  be  a  party. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  in  the  presidential  campaign  or  was  it 

unrelated  to  that? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  I  have  this  book  that  was  in  April  I  be- 

lieve, of  1940,  or  it  could  have  been  April  of 
1941.   I  thought  about  it  a  great  deal.   I  talked  to  my  wife.   I  had 
married  then.   I  asked  her,  I  said,  "You  know  we'll  have  a  hard  time. 
I'm  tired  of  this  thing.   And  I'm  tired  of  the  way  things  go  and  it  is 
not  my  ideal  of  a  way  government  should  be  operated.   I  am  thinking  of 
withdrawing  and  tell  Mr.  Crump  that  I  no  longer  want  his  support." 

And  it  took  a  lot  of  doing.   I  agonized  over  it  a  long  time.   I 
wrote  him  a  letter  and  I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Press- Scimitar.   I 
mailed  it  that  night  and  he  got  it  the  next  day  and  all  hell  broke  loose 
then. 

The  Press-Scimitar  published  a  copy? 
Yes,  it  is  all  in  this  bootv. 
Well,  then  we  will  see  it. 

So  my  wife's  answer  was  'if  you  don't  quit,  I'll 
have  no  use  for  you  whatsoever. '   And  I  was  very 
proud  of  her.   I  did  it  and  I  didn't  have  much  money  in  the  bank  either. 
But  I  quit.   I  didn't  quit  the  job.   That's  what  made  them  mad!  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  how  much  time  left  in  your  term? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 
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MR.  STRATTON:  I  had  a  year  and  a  half,  I  believe.   That  was 

really  something!   That  was  really  something! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  Mr.  Crump  react  to  the  letter? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  he  did  a  very  smart  thing.   He  reacted 

very  sensibly  if  he  had  stuck  to  it.  He  said, 
"It'  too  bad  that  Gerald  doesn't  like  us  all  the  way  around."  And  dis- 
missed it  and  it  doesn't  amount  to  a  thing.  And  I  thought  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  But  you  see  there  was  too  much  involved.  The  paper  sup- 
ported me.  My  friend  Frank  Alghren  got  awful  mad  because  I  hadn't  given 
him  the  story.  I  couldn't  help  it.  It  was  just  something  I  couldn't  do. 
But  I  think  he  forgave  me  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  him  after  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  interviewed  Mr.  Alghren. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  am  very  fond  of  him.   His  paper  was  very  kind 

to  me  considering  that  I  didn't  give  him  the  story. 
(Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  those  papers  support  you? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Of  course,  the  Press-Scimitar  [was]  all  out  and  I 

would  say  that  you  would  find  that  they  did.   The 
Commercial  was  lukewarm,  but  in  one  of  their  editorials,  I  believe,  they  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  I  had  made  an  usually  competent  county  official,  you 
see.   They  didn't  like  all  this  stuff  and  of  course,  Stratton  had  other  mo- 
tives.  Well,  of  course,  I  had  other  motives,  but  everything  is  mixed.   I 
knew  I  couldn't  win! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  more  trouble  later  as  a  result  of  this 

letter? 
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MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  my  yes.   During  the  whole  period  of  time  up 

till  the  last.   It  was  just  gouging  and  of  course 
I  had  very  little  to  gouge  with.   I  had  a  lot  of  covert  support.   People 
would  come  to  our  apartment  through  the  back  stairway  to  see  us  and  I  had 
some  financial  support  from  people  that  didn't  want  to  be  known  and  which  I 
could  use  for  radio  and  advertising  and  so  forth. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 


What  were  you  using  radio  and  advertising  for? 
No,  I  wasn't  using  it  at  that  time.   You  see  I 
announced  for  Attorney  General  later — much  later. 
Would  that  have  been  about  '42? 

About  '42,  yes.   But  the  fun  and  games  between  us 
all  went  on  from  the  day  I  broke  up  until  I  had 

to  withdraw.   I  had  a  heart  attack  which  they  thought  was  a  phoney,  but 

which  is  still  with  me  and  I  am  having  it  now. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

give  you  open  support? 

MR.  STRATTON: 


You  withdrew  from  the  Attorney  General's  race? 

Yes. 

When  you  had  a  heart  attack  in  '42,  you  decided 

to  withdraw  from  a  political  career  then? 

Well,  my  doctor  told  me  I  had  to.  .  .  to  live. 

What  were  the  circumstances  in  Memphis  in  '42? 

Was  it  such  that  people  felt  that  they  could  not 

Yes,  very  few  did.   There  were  a  few  loyal  friends 
Yes,  we  saw  people,  but  I'll  tell  you  most  people 
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withdrew  and  I  didn't  hold  this  against  them.   You've  got  to  have  lived  in 
it  to  realize  that  you  just  couldn't  if  you.  .  .   Now,  for  example,  I  had 
a  very  dear  friend  that  was  in  the  insurance  business  that  came  through  the 
Depression  and  opened  up  an  office  and  used  to  come  and  cry  to  me  how  he 
couldn't  get  insurance  business  sometimes  because  E.H.  Crump  and  Company 
were  always  taking  prospects  away  from  them  so  forth  and  so  on.   This  I 
knew.   But  after  the  break,  you  see,  I  didn't  see  him.   1  saw  him  one  day 
and  I  said,  "I  thought  you  told  me  you  were  having  all  these  troubles  get- 
ting insurance."   He  said,  "I  can't  support  you." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why?   Was  he  afraid  he  would  have  even  more  trouble? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  so  much  of  the  business  go  to  Mr.  Crump? 

Was  it  just  that  people  were  attracted  to  the  in- 
fluence or  afraid  of   consequences? 

MR.  STRATTON:  A  mixture.   You  see,  you  have  to  know  that  any  com- 

pany opening,  say  a  branch,  leaving  aside  the  cit- 
izens in  Memphis,  and  it  was  growing,  would  look  around.   And  these  lawyers 
would  come  to  town  and  meet  other  lawyers  and  find  out  who  to  represent  them 
to  get  their  corporation  things,  settle  estates  and  who  shall  I  buy  insur- 
ance from.   I  know  the  practical  side  of  it  and  that  is  what  happened,  you 
see.   So  E.H.  Crump  Company  and  this  that  and  the  other,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  belief  among  a  lot  of  people  that  they  better  get  it  from  Crump. 
I  think  a  lot  of  that  was  not  so. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  people  held  that  belief? 
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MR.  STRATTON:  They  held  that  belief  and  what  was  the  difference. 

So  it  was  successful.   Nobody  had  to  raise  a  hand. 
I  think  if  a  person  with  a  $100,000  house  had  chosen  to  give  it  to  Joe  Doaks, 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Crump  would  have  ever  said  a  word  about  it  or  his  organi- 
zation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  probably  had  enough  business  anyway. 

MR.  STRATTON:  He  had  enough  business.   And  that  wasn't  the  area 

that  he  worried  about  in  a  way  that  would  upset  him. 
It  was  defiance — he  couldn't  book  it.   In  your  talks,  if  you  are  going  to  talk 
to  200  people  or  however  many  you  talk  to  about  that,  if  I  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: [I  want  you  to  ask  them  this  question]:   If  you  ever  find  another  offi- 
cial who  was  elected  in  Shelby  County  that  ever  wrote  Mr.  Crump  a  letter  while 
he  was  in  office  and  said  to  Mr.  Crump,  "I  don't  want  your  support  any  more." 
I  will  buy  you  a  beef  steak!   (Laughter)   Nobody — they  didn't  do  it! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  the  political  situation  apparently  bothered 

him? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yes,  a  great  deal. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  if  many  had  done  what  you  did  the  machine 

would  not  have  worked. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  of  course.   That's  what  I  kept  telling  pea- 

pie.   It  won't  work.   You  enable  it  to  work,  this 
way.   Then,  they  all  became  self-righteous  you  see.   It  works  pretty  good. 
Well,  all  right,  but  there  is  one  thing  you  have  got  to  remember  and  this 
is  a  fact.   I  don't  think  any  of  the  even  supporters  now — Bates,  and  all 
these  people  who  really  were  hard-core  Crump  people — hard-core  political 
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people — you  just  didn't  talk  very  much  around  loosely.   You  just  didn't  do 
it!   And  it  is  hard  for  you,  Dr.  Crawford,  a  young  man,  to  realize  this. 
You  didn't. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  People  were  afraid  to,  were     they? 

MR.  STRATTON:  They  were  afraid  to  and  if  you  doubt  it,  ask 

others.   And  there  will  be  plenty  who'll  say, 
"Oh,  well,  that's  just  imagination."   It  wasn't  imagination — people  were 
cautious — socially  and  otherwise.   They  would  complain  about  it,  in  con- 
fidence, but  they  did  not  have  the  willpower  to  just  say,"  I  give  up  every- 
thing for  my  own  self  respect,  my  own  feeling  of.  ."   They  didn't  have  it! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  was  little  if  any  that  I  know  of. 

MR.  STRATTON:  There  wasn't  any.   You  just  didn't  do  it.   There- 

fore they  had  what  they  deserved.   I  didn't  have 
any  pity  for  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Mr.  Crump  tended  to  change  things  anyway. 

Mr.  Rice  was  passing  out  of  favor  and  Mr.  Hale 
maybe  to  some  degree.   Who  were  the  new  people  who  were  closest  to  him 
then? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Oh,  I  think  Will  Gerber,  and  Guy  Joiner,  and  I 

never  understood  why,  Francis  Andrews.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  they,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Will  Gerber, 

I  think,  they  lasted  only  a  limited  term  also. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  he  got  sick  I  heard.   I  was  away  twenty- 

eight  and  a  half  years  and  I  didn't  come  back 
much  either. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  they  sort  of  got  Mr.  Crump's  ear  and  ran  things 

in  the  later  days. 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  think  so.   You  see,  I  wasn't  here  and  this  is 

my  impression.   The  break-up  of  anything  is  hard 

to  really  define--any  organization.   Some  of  the 
people  who  for  example,  came  along  when  Estes  Kefauver  ran  for  the  Senate 
in  1948  and  Gordon  made  his  come  back.   A  lot  of  people  around  Memphis  had 
become  braver  than  they  were  when  I  threw  in  my  chips. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  about  the  only  one  in  '42,  but  there 

were  mone  of  them  in  '48. 
MR.  STRATTON:  There  were  more  of  them  and  somebody  pointed  out 

somewhere  that  they  felt  like  that  if  Stratton 

can  do  it  so  well,  h I  can  too.   Of  course,  they  won't  admit  this,  but 

I  set  a  little  example.   It  could  be  done — I  lived  and  I  lived  well.   It  was 
a  great  experience.   I  enjoyed  it.   It  broadened  my  scope — I  even  got  into 
Harvard! 

A  lot  of  people  came  along  after  you,  but  of  course, 

a  lot  of  people  moved  there  in  World  War  II. 

That's  right,  it  changed.   It  is  very  difficult 

to  put  your  finger  on. 

And  someone  has  said  that  they  didn't  know  they 

had  to  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Crump. 

No,  I  think  that  was  a  change  too. 

When  you  left  in  '42  then  what  did  you  do? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
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MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  I  had  bought  a  home  in  Massachusetts  on 

the  Merrimac  River.   I  was  a  neighbor  of  Dr. 
Frank  Sweeney,  who  was  President  of  LeMoyne  College  there  in  Memphis  for 
some  years  and  I  knew  him  quite  well  and  his  wife  and  then  when  I  mar- 
ried and  we  all  became  friends  so  we  bought  a  pre-revolutionary  house 
next  to  them — a  few  doors.   We  prepared  to  move  away  as  soon  as  my  term 
of  office  was  out. 

What  did  you  think  would  happen  to  your  law 
practice  if  you  had  stayed? 

I  wouldn't  have  had  any  law  practice.   My  dear 
friend  and  law  partner  just  couldn't  have  re- 
tained me  there.   I  would  have  had  to  turn  him  loose  and  I  didn't  have 
enough  money  to  sustain  a  long  period  of  inactivity. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  still  in  practice  with  the  same  part- 

ner? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yes.   No,  I  had  pity  on  him  and  turned  him  loose 

about  a  year  or  six  months  after  I  broke.   I 
said,  "George,  you  can  just  dissolve  the  thing." 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


MR.  STRATTON: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  STRATTON: 


George  Klepper? 

Yes.   Well,  he  was  nice  about  it,  but  he  was 

relieved  I  know  not  to  have  my  incubus  on  top 

of  him. 

Did  you  really  hope  that  many  people  would  join 

you  in  1942? 

I  didn't  know  at  all.   In  fact,  I  had  very  much 
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more  private  reaction  toward  me  than  I  ever 
expected.   The  bulk,  of  course,  was  fierce,  but  privately  and  a  lot  of 
people  didn't  turn  me  down.   My  wife  and  I  were  socially  active.   But 
I  had  a  lot  of  people  that  tried  to  give  me  encouragement,  but  they  would 
say  always  in  caveat  like,  "I  can't  do  anything  but  run  off.   (Laughter) 
I'm  for  you,   I  think  it's  great."   I  heard  that  a  thousand  times.  "Great, 
great,  great,  but  I  can't  be  for  you."  (whispered) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  climate  of  opinion  is  hard  to  understand 


MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 


now. 

It  is,  isn't  it? 

Yes.   For  things  have  changed  so  much. 

You  see  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  talked 

about  this  openly  in  all  these  years.   Joe  and 
I  go  out  and  we  don't  get  into  this  much — its  all  a  joke. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'm  sorry. 

MR.  STRATTON:  So,  I  haven't  gotten  into  the  depth  [of  it]  for 

many  years.  This  has  been  something  that  was 
closed.  That's  the  reason  I  have  a  hard  job  with  these  dates  you  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  understand.   You  went  on  to  other  things.   You 

were  in  Massachusetts  about  29  years,  were  you 
not? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Nearly  29  years.   Well,  you  see  the  E.L.  Bruce 

Company — do  you  remember  the  old  E.  L.  Bruce 
Company? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes.   Lumber  Company? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yeah,  and  Arthur  Bruce  who  was  executive  vice- 

president  then  told  me  that  they  were  going  to 
open  an  office  and  warehouse  in  New  England  in  Boston  and  I  could  have  a 
job  and  he  put  me  in  contact  with  people  up  there.   So  I  went  to  work  for 
them.   But  now,  I  must  digress  here  for  a  minute.   I'm  sorry  I  can't  get 
it  in  sequence. 

Shortly  after  I  moved,  and  I  moved  the  day  that  my  term  was  out.   It 
was  September  1,  1942  and  we  had  our  tickets  and  all  and  our  furniture  had 
been  shipped  so  we  got  on  the  train  that  night.   Let's  see  that  was  '42  in 
the  fall.   This  Dr.  Sweeney  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.   Harvard  was  putting 
on  this  advanced  management  course  for  war  work--for  people  who  had — pro- 
fessional people--people  with  executive  and  administrative  experience.   So 
he  went  with  me  over  to  Harvard  Business  School  where  this  course  was  and 
introduced  me  and  after  several  oral  interviews  I  was  accepted.   I  went 
through  that  course.   It  started  in  January  of  '43  and  it  was  a  12-week 
period  course. 

Then  I  went  to  work  as  a  sort  of  materials  supervisor  in  quality  con- 
trol in  a  secret  radio  tube  plant  in  Newberry  Port,  not  very  far  from  where 
I  lived.   I  didn't  know  what  they  were  making. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  war  work? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yeah,  war  work.   I  worked  at  that  a  good  while — six 

months  or  more.   I  finally  told  that  factory  man- 
ager, I  said,  "You  know  I  am  not  cut  out  to  sit  behind  a  cage.   It  is  not 
my  nature." 
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He  said,  "I  understand."   So  I  went  to  the  Navy  to  enlist  and  they 
said,  "You  are  too  old  and  you  have  this  stomach  surgery  and  you  can't 
take  it."   So  I  went  and  sailed  out  and  was  accepted   as  an  able  bodied 
seaman  in  the  Merchant  Marines.   Something  that  my  wife  still  guffaws  at— 
she  thinks  it's  the  funniest  thing  she  ever  heard  in  her  life.   So,  I 
made  three  or  four  voyages  on  troop  transports  as  an  able  bodied  sea- 
man and  then  they  sent  me  to  the  officer's  training  school  in  New  London, 
Connecticut  where  I  completed  the  course  and  was  commissioned.   Of  course, 
this  was  civilian,  but  the  Maritime  Commission  ran  it,  you  see. 

I  was  an  ensign  in  the  Maritime  Service.   I  went  back  to  sea  as  an  of- 
ficer.  I  think  I  made  18  voyages  in  all.   And  the  first  part  of  it  was 
soldiers  over  and  prisoners  back  and  then  intervals  I  would  take  coast 
line  trips  to  be  able  to  be  in  Boston  a  few  days.   I  stayed  a  little  long- 
er than  the  war  because  I  still — to  go  into  the  practice  of  law  you  know 
you  have  got  to  have  money.   So,  I  stayed  I  think  till  the  middle  of  1946 
at  which  time  I  had  been  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  which  means 
Second  Mate  actually.   Then  this  negotiation  began  with  the  Bruce  Company 
that  I  wanted  to  come  out  and  do.   I  was  with  Bruce  a  good  many  years  un- 
til they  changed  hands.   Remember  the  fellow  that  went  to  Brazil  with  their 
two  million  dollars? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  the  sixties  sometime,  wasn't  it? 

MR.  STRATTON:  So  the  new  people  came  in  and  they  closed  the 

Boston  office.   I  took  on  the  Bruce  line  as 
manufacturer's  representative.   I  had  a  law  license  in  Massachusetts. 
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seaman  in  the  Merchant  Marines.   Something  that  my  wife  still  guffaws  at — 
she  thinks  it's  the  funniest  thing  she  ever  heard  in  her  life.   So,  I 
made  three  or  four  voyages  on  troop  transports  as  an  able  bodied  sea- 
man and  then  they  sent  me  to  the  officer's  training  school  in  New  London, 
Connecticut  where  I  completed  the  course  and  was  commissioned.   Of  course, 
this  was  civilian,  but  the  Maritime  Commission  ran  it,  you  see. 

I  was  an  ensign  in  the  Maritime  Service.   I  went  back  to  sea  as  an  of- 
ficer.  I  think  I  made  18  voyages  in  all.   And  the  first  part  of  it  was 
soldiers  over  and  prisoners  back  and  then  intervals  I  would  take  coast 
line  trips  to  be  able  to  be  in  Boston  a  few  days.   I  stayed  a  little  long- 
er than  the  war  because  I  still — to  go  into  the  practice  of  law  you  know 
you  have  got  to  have  money.   So,  I  stayed  I  think  till  the  middle  of  1946 
at  which  time  I  had  been  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  which  means 
Second  Mate  actually.   Then  this  negotiation  began  with  the  Bruce  Company 
that  I  wanted  to  come  out  and  do.   I  was  with  Bruce  a  good  many  years  un- 
til they  changed  hands.   Remember  the  fellow  that  went  to  Brazil  with  their 
two  million  dollars? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  the  sixties  sometime,  wasn't  it? 

MR.  STRATTON:  So  the  new  people  came  in  and  they  closed  the 

Boston  office.   I  took  on  the  Bruce  line  as 
manufacturer's  representative.   I  had  a  law  license  in  Massachusetts. 
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There  again  it  was  a  long  haul.   So  we  had  bought  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
during  that  period.   Overline,  sixty  miles  from  Boston  and  went  there  sum- 
mers and  weekends.   I  finally  got  a  law  license  up  there  in  1967  in  New 
Hampshire.   Oh,  they  didn't  want  to  give  you  a  license  at  all. 

I  went  to  work  as  what  a  senior  citizen  gets  in  these  offices  "of 
counsel"  they  call  it.  So  I  was  there  three  years  with  the  most  delight- 
ful young  lawyer--a  third  generation  law  firm  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
which  was  one  of  the  greatest  experiences  I  ever  had.  I  had  all  those 
years  being  out  of  practice.  The  first  thing  they  handed  me  was  three 
briefs  to  write  for  the  Supreme  Court.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was    initiation,  I  guess! 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  the  winters  got  longer  it  seems,  snow  got 

worse  and  we  decided  that  I  wanted  to  retire.   I 
thought  about  it  and  thought  about  it.   I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Florida. 
That's  too   dead  end  for  me.   I  wasn't  ready.   I  didn't  want  to  go  back 
to  Memphis.   The  idea  didn't  appeal  to  me.   This  idea  of  going  to  Lebanon 
would  be  very  pleasant,  but  for  me  that  was  going  too  far  back.   So  this 
was  common  ground,  you  see.   I  had  a  lot  of  friends  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  I  am  sure  you  meet  a  lot  of  people  now  in 

one  profession  or  another-; 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  do.   The  obituary  takes  care  of  some  of  them 

every  day,  but  I  still  see  them. 

So  friends  here  got  me  this  position  with  the  Legislative  Council  Com- 
mittee.  That's  about  the  end  of  the  story.   Here  I  am.   I  retired  from 


that  in  ' 74 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
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Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Stratton.   May  I  look 
at  your  clippings? 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "TENNESSEE  POLITICAL  HISTORY".   THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  JANUARY  20,  1979,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR. 
GERALD  B.  STRATTON.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AND 
IS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  #111. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Stratton,  we  have  an  excellent  account  from 

our  previous  interviews,  but  I'd  like  to  follow 

up  with  a  few  questions  about  some  specific  memories.   One  thing  I  wonder-- 

do  you  remember  any  details  about  your  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Crump  when 

you  decided  on  a  political  career?   I  think  he  had  a  memorable  meeting  in 

his  office  with  you. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  he  did,  but  the  first  interview  he  was  in 

Congress  then,  you  see  and  I  wrote  him  a  lette  r 

and  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  legislature.   I'd  known  his  boys,  you 

know,  John  and  Robert. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You'd  known  both  of  them  socially,  hadn't  you? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Both  of  them  and  one  of  them  suggested  I  write 

their  daddy.   And  so  I  did.   And  I  got  a  nice 

letter  from  him  back  that  I  wish  I  had  for  the  signature.   You've  probably 


seen  his  old  signature.   So  he  told  me  to  go  to  see  Watkins  Overton,  which 
is  the  routine  stuff --you  go  through  the  routine.   So  I  went  to  see  Watkins 
and  had  a  nice  interview  with  him  and  he  sent  me  to  Mr.  Hale. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  things  did  Watkins  Overton  ask  you? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Nothing--he  knew  me.  (Laughter)  We  just  had  a 

social  visit.   We  talked  a  little  while  and  said 
he  was  for  it  all  right.   I  believe  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Hale  and  I  don't  re- 
member that  exact ly--I  wouldn't  want  to  commit  myself  on  that.   And  Tyler 
McLean  I  went  to  see.   He  was  the  Attorney  General  at  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  that  sir?   Tyler  McLean. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Tyler  McLean.   So  in  a  little  while--who  was  it 

told  me --Mr.  Crump  was  back  in  town  at  one  time 
and  called  me  up.   So  I  went  up  to  the  office  and  he  told  me  that  everybody 
thought  that  I  would  be  a  fine  candidate  and  so  forth  and  I  could  win. 
(Laughter)  So  I  got  on  the  ticket  for  the  House. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  that  he  said  about  catapulting... 

MR.  STRATTON:  Oh,  that's  a  different  story.   Oh,  that  goes  on 

toward  the  end.  (Laughter)  Yeah.   That  was  when 
he  wanted  to  shift  me  out  of  the  State  Senate  to  a  county  job.   Several 
years  later.   Yeah,  do  you  want  to  hear  about  that?   You  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  what  do  you  remember  about  that  meeting? 

MR.  STRATTON:  That's  one  I  always  tell  that's  funny.   Of  course, 

I  had  been  to  the  House  and  served  one  term  in 
the  Senate  and  was  renominated  after  a  bitter  battle,  of  course.   And  about 
after  I  was  renominated  for  Senator,  Mr.  Crump  called  me  up  and  wanted  me 
to  come  see  him.   I  had  in  the  meantime  privately  had  a  stomach  resection. 


I  had  an  ulcer  and  had  been  sick  for  a  while.   We  had  our  greetings  when 
I  went  in  and  sat  down  and  talked  about  everything.   Then  he  said,  "Gerald, 
you've  been  sick,  haven't  you?"   I  said,  "I  sure  have."   He  said,  "Now  we 
want  to  do  something  for  you."   I  began  to  get  suspicious.  (Laughter)  I'm 
telling  it  like  it  is.   I  said,  "What  is  it  Mr.  Crump  you  are  going  to  do 
for  me?"   or  words  to  that  effect.   "Well,"  he  said,  "Now,  Bunion  Carter." 
(Bunion  Carter  was  the  County  Court  Clerk--County  and  Probate  Court  Clerk 
in  those  days  were  combined)  He  said,  "We're  not  going  to  support  Bunion 
for  the  next  term.   Some  of  us  were  talking  about  it  and  you've  been  sick 
and  it  pays  well  and  not  much  to  do  but  administrative  work,  and  so  why 
don't  you  take  it?"  He  was  looking  at  me  as  if  I  was  going  to  fall  on 
his  shoulders  and  cry  and  thank  him  for  it,  but  in  the  back  of  my   head 
[i!  was  turning  fast  you  know,  because  I  didn't  necessarily  want  to  get 
out  of  state  politics--]!  liked  it.   And  those  kind  of  offices  to  me  are 
dead-end  to  me,  but  the  financial  part  of  it  was  very  important  to  me  in 
those  days--that  would  have  been  '38. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  the  legislature  did  not  pay  much  then? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Four  dollars  a  day,  wasn't  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  was  right. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  told  him,  I  thanked  him  and  asked  him  to  let 

me  wait  and  think  about  it  and  see  what  I  wanted 
to  do.   And  then  when  he  said  with  that  white  face, you  know.   He  looked  so 
nonplused  that  he  said,  "Why  Gerald,  that's  a  terrific  thing  for  you.   That 
would  be  fine  for  you.   You  haven't  been  well".   He  talked  to  me  as  if  I 


was  going  to  topple  over  and  die.   "Why,"  he  said,  "we--  I  can  just  cata- 
pult you--I  can  just  catapult  you  into  that  office." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  he  gestured  with  his  arms  and... 

MR.  STRATTON:  He  gestured  with  his  arms  (laughter)  like  that. 

Catapult  you  in.   I  said,  "I  know  that  Mr. 
Crump.   I  know  that --you  catapulted  me  into  two  offices  before."  (laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  House  and  the  Senate. 

MR.  STRATTON:  The  House  and  the  Senate.   And  then  too  I  was 

assistant  public  defender  in  the  interim  time, 
you  see--while  I  was  out  of  the  legislature.   Well,  I  went  home  and  thought 
about  it.   And  I  said  I  had  better  do  it  for  financial  reasons.   So  I 
called  up  and  went  up  to  talk  to  him.   I  told  him  I'd  be  glad  to  have  it. 
He  said,  "I  thought  you'd  come  to  your  senses."  (laughter)  "We'll  put  you 
right  on  the  ticket." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Catapult  you  in. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Catapult  me  in.   I  always  thought  that  was 

funny.   The  gestures  he  made  and  his  eyes  were 
so  popping  out--the  idea  that  I  would  turn  down  a  job  that  they  had  offered 
me.   I  don't  think  he  could  get  over  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  majority  did  you  win  by? 

MR.  STRATTON:  They  didn't  count  the  votes,  (laughter)   You 

think  I'm  kidding? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  mean  they  didn't  bother  to  count  them? 

MR.  STRATTON:  They  might  have  counted  a  few.   You  realize 

that,  don't  you? 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir,  I  assumed  they  really  did  get  the  vote 

out . 

MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  yeah.   The  vote  was  so  inconsequential.   I 

don't  think  any  member  of  the  legislature  knew 

what  kind  of  a  vote  it  had.   It  was  a  question  of  appointment,  is  what  it 

amounted  to.   I  can't  remember  what  district  I  represented.   I'd  have  to 

look  in  my  book  (journal)  to  see. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  all  of  your  interests  were  the  same  in 

the  delegation  I  suppose,  since  there  was  a 

unit  rule  in  effect? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  all  of  our  interests  were  the  same.   I 

state  that  for  the  record.   We  had  no  digressions 

We  were  allowed  occasionally  if  a  bill  wasn't  going  to  pass  to  have  some 

pet  bill  that  we  liked.   And  we  could  introduce  it  and  put  our  name  on  it 

for  the  record,  and  the  record  was  there.   And,  of  course,  it  would  die 

in  committee  or  else  fail  on  the  floor  so  no  harm  was  done  to  express 

yourself . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh  huh. 

MR.  STRATTON:  This  might  be  repugnant  to  this  lady? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  it's  pretty  well  known  how  things  were 

done  there. 

MR.  STRATTON:  It's  been  a  long  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Things  have  changed.   The  Shelby  County  dele- 

gation can't  agree  on  anything  now  by  contrast. 

Hardly  ever  gets  together  on  anything. 


MR.  STRATTON:  It's  a  whole  lot  worse--a  whole  lot  worse  than 

it  was.   Divided  and  don't  agree.   When  I  came 
back  from  New  England,  if  you  remember,  I  was  legal  analyst  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council  Committee.   And  two  years  (two  terms)  of  that  was  in  the 
Senate  chamber.   And  I  recorded  the  record.   Nice  men--they  were  all 
honorable  men,  you  know.   But  they  didn't  get  anywhere.   You  got  to  divide 
what  (  two  or  three  Republicans)  and...? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  Republican  and  Democrat  more  than  that 

now.   Black  and  white.   So  the  legislative  dele- 
gation is  just  split  now. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Of  course  it  is. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  loses  its  effectiveness  it  might  have  had. 

MR.  STRATTON:  It  does.   I've  seen  it  done. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  all  important  things  they  agreed  in  the 

Crump  period? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  yes,  during  my  two  terms  up  there.   Sometimes 

once  or  twice,  I  believe  that  we  were  allowed 
not  to  vote.   It  sort  of  made  a  good  impression  on  the  public.   You  see 
it  was--trying  to  convince  somebody  we  were  not  under  the  unit  rule. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  things  that  didn't  matter? 

MR.  STRATTON:  On  things  that  didn't  matter  very  much  you 

could  not  vote  or  even  vote  against  something. 
I   think  once  or  twice  I  remember  something  that  somebody  was  interested 
in  that  they  could  vote  for  as  long  it  was  going  to  go  the  way  they  wanted, 
it  didn't  make  much  difference. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  heard  from  some  people  that  the  quality 

of  representation  on  the  Shelby  County  delega- 
tion was  very  high.   That  is,  members  were  more  likely  to  be  educated  and 
able  people.   Do  you  think  that  was  true? 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  thought  so  even  if  I  was  a  member.  (Laughter) 

I  thought  it  was.   Bland  Maxwell  was  a  great 
fellow.   It  was  good  men.   They  had  more  on  the  ball  and  there  on  the  job-- 
it  was  almost  like  punching  a  time  clock. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know,  that's  true.   I  suppose  that  gave  quite 

an  advantage  over  other  interests  in  the 
state. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  it  controlled  the  state  almost.   Of  course, 

we  only  had  nine  Republicans  in  those  days  in 
there.    Let's  see,  nine  Republicans  in  the  House  and  two  or  three  in  the 
Senate . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh  huh.   From  East  Tennessee  generally—upper 

East  Tennessee. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Upper  East  Tennessee,  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  handling  of  bills,  Mr.  Stratton? 

Did  the  Shelby  delegation  involve  itself  in  any 
way  in  the  manipulation  of  bills  in  committee  or  getting  them  reported  out 
or  so  forth?   I  understand  such  things  happened. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  I  sort  of  hate  to  go  on  record  about  it, 

but  I  guess  time  is  so  short  and  I  guess  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference.   How  long  is  it  going  to  take  to  get  this 


book  out? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  would  be,  I  guess,  about  three  years  or 

longer  before  it  comes  out.   It  could  be  three 
years,  but  it  won't  be  any  sooner,  I'm  sure. 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  won't  care  then.  (Laughter) 

Why  certainly  they  manipulated  the  bills!   They 
let  out  of  committee  what  they  wanted  to  let  out.   The  rest  of  them  were 
stuffed  in  the  pockets  of  bill  clerks  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  mean  bills  actually  and  physically  disap- 

peared? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Why,  certainly!   Certainly  they  did!   Of  course 

they  disappeared.   Maybe  they  were  brought  back, 
but  they  were  gone  for  a  while.   This  is  another  funny  story.   Do  you  want 
to  hear  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  when  I  went  into  the  Senate,  there  was  an 

insurance  committee.   There's  not  any  more  and 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  before  that.   But  I  was  made  chairman  of  that 
committee.   And  I  didn't  think  I  was  naive,  but  I  guess  I  was.   Well, 
there  was  some  interest  that  the  undertakers  had  in  a  bill  and  also  on 
the  other  side  about  this  particular  bill  was  an  insurance  company--a 
burial  company.   And  so  I  called  the  committee  meeting  over  in  the  corner 
and  considered  every  bill  but  that  one.   There  were  seven  undertakers  up 
there  lobbying  for  this  bill.   And  so  I  kept  on  watching  the  situation. 


Nobody  would  permit  me  to  consider  that  bill,  I  mean.   Well,  you  must  not 
consider  that  bill--you  see,  that's  not  a  good  bill.   If  you  get  that  bill 
out  and  voted  it  in  [theyl  said,  "The  niggers  [Blacks1  would  be  all  over 
Memphis  streets--dead--and  there  wouldn't  be  any  place  to  bury  them." 
(Laughter)   It  will  be  piled  up  and  so  on.   So  finally  the  undertakers 
became  restive  and  they  would  follow  me  around,  in  their  black  suits.   This 
is  the  truth.   It's  a  well  known  fact.   Now,  I  wouldn't  call  it,  because 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  was  going  on.   Finally  I  did  find  out  what 
was  going  on.   And  frankly  at  the  time,  and  now  too,  I  didn't  see  much  harm 
in  not  accommodating  the  undertakers.   So,  right  or  wrong,  I  still  wouldn't 
call  the  bill  out--wouldn ' t  let  it  out.   In  fact,  I  think  I  had  it  in  my 
pocket,  or  the  bill  clerk  had  it.   Anyway,  I  wouldn't  call  the  committee 
to  hear  that.   And  one  day  along  toward  the  end  of  the  session  when  things 
get  very  hectic,  as  they  do,  I  had  the  doors  locked  so  nobody  could  get 
in  and  so  forth.   The  Sargeant  of  Arms  came  over  to  me  and  said,  "Senator, 
the  undertakers  are  out  there  after  you."  [Laughter1   (This  is  unbelievable!) 
He  said,  "Come  over  here  and  I'll  slip  you  out  this  back  door  so  you  can 
get  across  the  aisle  (you  know  how  the  Senate  chamber  is)  and  you  can  get 
away."  They  were  about  ready  to  adjourn  anyway.   So  I  did  and  I  got  out 
and  slipped  by  the  undertakers  before   they  assailed  on  me  Tin  the  Capitall . 
I  started  walking  rapidly  down  the  hill  (we  had  no  elevators  i  in  the  Cap- 
itall in  those  days  of  course)toward  the  Hermitage  Hotel  where  we  all 
stayed.   I  looked  back  about  the  time  I  reached  the  door  of  the  Hermitage 
and  there  were  the  undertakers  right  behind  me.  (Laughter)   So  I  rapidly 
got  on  the  elevator  and  got  to  my  room  and  locked  the  door.   Everybody  in 
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the  hotel  was  laughing  about  it.   It  was  a  big  joke.   But  the  serious  side 
of  it--there  was  no  harm  done--but  I  don't  like  the  way  of  doing  those  things 
you  see.   I  didn't  enjoy  it  at  all. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  interest  in  that  undertakers'  bill? 

MR.  STRATTON:  You  know,  maybe  I  could  dig  my  files  out.   I 

might  be  able  to,  but  I  don't  remember  how  it 
went.   But  anyway,  it  was  an  insurance  company  whose  name  I  won't  mention 
and  was  burying  people  and  taking  business  away  from  undertakers  somehow 
or  other.   And  then  it  meant  a  lot  in  that  instance.   I  very  seldom  sided 
with  the  insurance  companies.   I'm  always  against  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Except  in  that  case? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Didn't  members  of  the  General  Assembly  sometimes 

lose  their  bills?   Wouldn't  they  introduce  a 
bill  they  thought  was  going  to  come  up  and  it  would  have  disappeared? 


MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR. STRATTON: 


Frequently.   All  sorts  of  things. 
What  would  happen  in  such  circumstances? 
Nothing  happens.   They  might  talk  about  it  and 
get  up  and  complain  about  it  a  few  minutes. 
I  believe  now  there  would  be  more  complaints. 
Oh,  there  would  be  screaming,  screaming. 
But  then  it  was  rather  routine? 
Yes,  it  was  rather  routine.   But  we  had  a  lot. 
But  when  Browning  came  and  broke  in  we  had  a 
lot  of  fights.   You  remember  we  had  three  extra  sessions.   Or  two  extra 


DR.  CRAWFORD 

MR.  STRATTON 

DR.  CRAWFORD 

MR.  STRATTON 
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sessions  or  three  about 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

forward  to  reading  it. 
MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

him  and  I  understand  it 
MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.    STRATTON: 


those  unit  bills  and  all.   Pretty  exciting  thing! 
That  was  after  he  had  broken  with  Mr.  Crump? 
Yeah,  that  precipitated  it. 

There  is  a  biography  of  Gordon  Browning  coming 
out  in  the  next  couple  of  years.   I  am  looking 

Is  there!   I  am  too.   I  just  thought  he  was 
great ! 

I'll  let  you  know  when  the  book  comes  out,  sir. 
Yes. 

A  man  named  "Majors"  has  a  manuscript  in  and 
I'm  fairly  sure  it  will  be  printed. 
Is  he  at  Memphis  State? 

No,  he  is  at  Mot  low  State  Community  College. 
And  I  have  not  read  his  manuscript,  but  I  know 
is  very  good. 

Browning  was  a  very  strong  man.   I  liked  him. 

He  was  strong  enough  apparently  he  wanted  to 

maintain  some  independence. 

He  did  and  tried  hard   o  do  it  and  made  his 

comeback  as  you  know. 

Very  successfully. 

Very  successfully.   And  you  know  I  hate  to  say 

this,  but  you  just  don't  find  these  men  like 
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that --rugged,  fighters,  and  honest.   I  visited  down  here  one  day  after 
he  made  his  comeback  and,  I  sent  him  a  lot  of  money  from  Boston  to  try 
to  beat  the  other  side.   That  was  the  first  time  the  Governors  lived  in 
the  mansion  out  here.   So  I  spent  the  day  with  him.   And  I  said,  "Gordon, 
I  hear  tales  about  a  little  chicanery  about  money  for  the  campaign?" 
'Well,  Gerald,  how  are  you  going  to  get  elected  unless  you  get  the  money?' 
(Laughter)   He  says,  "You  can't  do  any  good!" 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

than  it  had  before 

MR.  STRATTON 

DR.  CRAWFORD 

MR.  STRATTON 

DR.  CRAWFORD 


I've  talked  with  people  who  contributed  to 

that  campaign. 

Yeah. 

And  of  course  it  was  beginning  to  get  more 

expensive  to  run.   It  took  more  money  to  run 


It  grew.   It  just  grew  fast,  didn't  it? 

It  has  grown  a  lot  more  since,  of  course. 

Oh   my--prohibitive. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  something  too,  Mr.  Stratton, 

about  the  trips  over  to  Hot  Springs  which  I 
think  were  features  of  the  Crump  machine?   What  happened  and  how  did  they 
work? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  each  year,  or  twice  a  year  I  think,  at 

the  races  at  Hot  Springs  he  would  have  the 
Crump  special  [train!  that  left  Memphis  in  the  morning  and  came  back  in 
the  afternoon  after  the  race  was  over.   Everybody  went  and  when  I  say 
everybody,  it  was  a  long  train.   It  took  a  lot  of  cars  to  carry  us  all, 
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but  I  wasn't  interested  in  racing  so  I  worked  out  a  little  trick.   I  found 
out  when  the  train  got  to  Hot  Springs  there  was  another  one  ready  to  come 
back  to  Memphis.   So  I  started  at  the  back  of  the  car,  shook  hands  with 
everybody  on  the  way  up  and  went  inthe  baggage  car  with  the  baggageman  and 
when  they  all  got  off  I  got  on  the  next  train  and  came  back  to  Memphis. 
(Laughter) 

So  you  didn't  lose  as  much  time? 

No.   I  had  no  interest  in  it. 

People  who  were  politically  active  thought  they 

had  to  go  on  those  trips  I  suppose? 

Oh,  they  went,  you  betcha  life!   Just  like  the 

people  bought  insurance  from  E.H.  Crump  Company 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 


Did  Mr.  Crump  really  know  who  went  on  the  train 
and  so  forth?   Did  he  give  attention  to  those 


All  those  things. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

kind  of  things? 

MR.  STRATTON:  If  he  didn't  know  he'd  be  told.   I  dutifully 

went  on  every  one.   I  never  bet  once.   I  never 
went  to  the  racetrack  a  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Mr.  Crump  was  against  gambling  in  the  city, 

wasn't  he?   How  did  he  reconcile  that? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  you  know,  when  his  son,  John,  died  and  of 

course  the  years  were  coming  on  him,  I  think  it 
hurt  him  a  great  deal  and  he  turned  and  changed  a  great  deal  toward  a  reli- 
gious view  he  didn't  seem  to  have  before,  as  far  as  I  know.   And  he  did 
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crack  down.   I  believe  he  said  that  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  gambling 
around  here.   I  never  paid  much  attention  to  gambling.   That  wasn't  my 
forte.   So  he  did  change  a  great  deal. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  the  change  was  for  the  better? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  it  all  depends  on  what  your  viewpoint  is. 

I  don't  know--I  believe  in  a  little  sin.   I  am 
not  a  very  great  sinner,  but  if  you  want  to  bet  two  dollars. . . 


Where  was  the  gambling  in  Memphis  before? 
They  had  the  people  aroun   selling- -bookees . 
Yeah.   Numbers  things,  numbers  racket,  and  that 

Prostitution  was  open  then,  too,  wasn't  it  un- 
til after? 

Until  after  his  change.   Yes,  it  was  wide  open. 
Wide  open. 

Was  that  generally  in  the  Mulberry  Street  area? 
Yes. 

Let's  see,  Joe  Boyle  closed  things  down.   Was 
he  police  chief  before  Mr.  Crump  had  this  convex 


DR . CRAWFORD : 
MR.  STRATTON: 

sort  of  thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  STRATTON: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

sion  too? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Commissioner,  you  mean.   Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  he's  known  now  as  "Holy  Joe  Boyle".   What 

I  am  asking  is,  did  he  become  more  holy  after 
Mr.  Crump's  conversion? 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  don't  think  there  is  any  connection  here. 
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I  don't  think  I  know  how  he  got  that  nickname  of  "Holy  Joe".   I  really  don't 
But  he  was  the  meanest  man  and  he's  not  a  cousin  of  yours?  (Laughter)   I'm 
a  little  embarrassed.   I  don't  know  what  to  say  or  what  not  to  say.   You 
see,  because  you  might  have  a  lot  of  these  people  you  like  a  lot. 


No. 

And  I  don't  dislike  them. 

We  are  just  getting  the  historical  account. 

I  am  an  old  man  and  they  don't  interest  me  now. 

We  are  just  getting  an  account  of  what  they  were 

like. 

Well,  Joe  was  just  absolutely,  in  my  opinion, 

the  meanest  man  I  know.   I  think  he'd  do  anything 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  STRATTON: 

Is  that  thing  on? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  I'll  have  to  tone  everything  down. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Not  necessarily.   I  suppose  we  ought  to  get  the 

truth  about  it  because  you  don't  always  get  it 
from  the  things  already  written.   And  I  think  people  ought  to  have  it 
about  now--it's  getting  to  be  time. 
MR.  STRATTON:  If  the  later  generations  want  to  do  any  research 

then  they'll  have  to  have  something. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  this  is  material  for  it  and  you  know  with 

a  name  like  "Holy  Joe"  they  would  suspect  him 
of  being  an  archbishop  or  something  probably,  (Laughter)  if  they  didn't 
know  better. 
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MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  that  is  about  as  far  as  I  want  to  go  with 

"Holy  Joe". 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  then,  what  do  you  remember  about  the  pos- 

sum hunt  that  you  referred  to  earlier?   There 
was  a  Mr.  Crump  possum  hunt,  I  believe. 
MR.  STRATTON:  That  was  another  of  those  get-togethers  where 

everybody  would  go  whether  they  wanted  to  hunt 
possums  or  not.   He'd  get  a  poor  'ole  possum  and  put  or  tie  him  up  in  the 
tree  and  set  the  dogs  on  him.   They  called  it  fun,  but  it  didn't  seem  like 
much  fun  to  me.   But  in  those  days  I  had  enough  to  drink  when  I  went  so 
it  wouldn't  bother  me  very  much,  but  it  was  a  bore.   I  didn't  care  for 
those  kind  of  things. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Evidently,  a  lot  of  people  in  the  machine  either 

did  or  they  acted  like  they  did? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yes  oh  yes!   It's  sort  of  like  the  dumb  speeches 

that  he  wanted  you  to  get  up  on  a  streetcar  and 
make.   Well,  I  wouldn't  do  it.   Nobody  said  anything  about  it.   I  said, 
"I  won't  do  it .   I'll  go  out  by  appointment  to  any  of  the  boxes,  any  of 
the  places,  and  make  a  speech.   I  don't  care  whether  anybody  comes  or  not 
but  the  ward  healer  or  whoever  is  there  with  two  or  three  minions.   I'll 
go,  but  I  won't  stand  on  Main  Street  and  make  a  speech." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  now  a  lot  of  people  had  to  do  that,  didn't 

they? 
MR.  STRATTON:  They  all  did  it  but  me! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  they  do?   Get  on  the  street  cars  and 
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speak? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Get  up  and  jump  up  at  the  busy  hour  of  the 

afternoon  with  people  going  home  tired  to  get 
a  bottle  of  homebrew.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  they'd  have  to  listen  to  a  political 

speech  on  the  way  back. 
MR.  STRATTON:  You  see  the  whole  idea  of  it.   You  understand 

they  didn't  have  to  do  anything  to  win  an  elec- 
tion.  You  realize  that.   They  had  to  make  no  fanfare,  no  speeches,  no 
nothing.   It  wasn't  necessary.   But  as  I  was  informed  by  my  friends  in 
the  organization-even  high  echelon-when  we  were  talking  all  in  the  group, 
'Ve  got  to  put  on  a  good  show!"   That's  what  it  amounted  to- -it  wasn't  to 
get  more  votes.   It  was  just  a  question  of  fooling  the  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh  huh. 

MR.  STRATTON:  Look  at  them!   Everybody  is  out  speaking. 

Everybody  is  out  putting  up  signs  for  the 
ticket.   They  were  going  through  all  the  motions  that  some  of  these  very 
expensive  campaigns  go  through,  you  see. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Just  as  if  they  really  counted  the  votes. 

MR.  STRATTON:  That  was  exactly  it!   And  that  was  the  impres- 

sion—and it  was  smart--it  was  smart.   It  would 
have  been  quicker  if  they  hadn't  put  up  some  sort  of  thing.   Signs  were  all 
over,  billboards  were  full  and  people  working  all  the  time,  knocking  on 
doors.   You'd  get  telephone  calls  and  you  were  just  too  young  to  remember. 
But  just  as  if  your  vote  was  really  something.   It  didn't  make  any  differ- 


ence  at  all. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  had  to  go  through  the  form  though. 

MR.  STRATTON:  They  did.   You  see,  actually,  and  it  is  well- 

known  to  those  who  are  still  living,  that  I  am 

the  only  official  who  ever,  ever  told  Mr.  Crump  he  didn't  want  his  support 

anymore.   Nobody  ever  had  the  guts  to  tell  him  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  told  him  that  publicly  in  the  paper. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  certainly  did.   I  got  fed  up  with  it  and  just 

quit .   Most  people  were  always  hanging  around 

his  office  trying  to  get  in  to  get  a  job.   I  decided  I  didn't  want  it 

that  way.   Tired  of  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  really  did  give  people  jobs,  didn't  he? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Oh  yeah,  he  did.   He  did.   I  don't  suppose 

there  was  any  difference,  I  guess,  there  was 

from  old--what's  the  Boston  man's  name  now? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Cur  ley. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  don't  think  Cur  ley  was  as  cruel  as  Mr.  Crump. 

Curley  was  just  a  good  Irishman  who  liked  to 

give  out  jobs  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Crump  was  different  in 

that  way  from  Boss  Curley? 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  knew  old  man  Curley  when  I  moved  there.   He 

was  out,  but  I  used  to  talk  to  him  a  lot.   Meet 

him  in  the  park  going  across  the  street.   He  wanted  to  talk. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  can  compare  two  different  political  bosses 

you  have  known. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Yeah,  he  was  a  softer  man.   Mr.  Crump  was  a 

very  attractive  man.   He  had  charisma.   Do  you 
remember  him  at  all? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No  sir. 

MR.  STRATTON:  You  do  remember  him  from  the  ball  games- -wasn ' t 

he  something  to  see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  the  way  he  spoke,  the  way  he  acted  or 

dressed? 
MR.  STRATTON:  He  had  a  good  personality.   He  had  a  splendid 

personality.   So  long  as  you  didn't  make  fun 
of  him.   But  he  had  charisma. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh  huh.   Could  he  make  speeches? 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  never  heard  him  make  a  speech  in  my  life,  but 

they  tell  me,  back  there  when  he  was  a  youngster 
that  he  could,  but  I  never  heard  of  him  making  a  speech. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  had  read  that  he  could  not  make  a  speech. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  just  judged  that  he  didn't,  but  somebody 

over  there,  way  in  the  dim  past,  did  tell  me 
that . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  know.   Of  course,  he  had  plenty  of  other 

people  speaking  on  the  street  cars  and  every- 
where for  him. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Sure  he  did.   Sure,  he  didn't  need  to  speak. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  there  ever  any  pressure  to  buy  insurance  at 

the  Crump  Company  or  did  people  just  assume  that 
was  what  had  to  be  done? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  it  was  a  good  idea  to  buy  it  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  just  suppose  people  knew  that? 

MR.  STRATTON:  They  knew  it.   I  don't  think  they  would  have 

had  any  repercussions,  but  they  thought  there 
would.   There  is  a  lot  in  that  you  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh  huh. 

MR.  STRATTON:  People  think  certain  things. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  you  haven't  been  there  recently,  but 

what  effect  do  you  suppose  the  Crump  machine  had 
on  leadership  in  Memphis  after  his  death? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well,  I  think  from  what  I  knew,  and  as  you  say 

I  wasn't  there--I  kept  in  touch  with  a  lot  of 
people.   I  took  the  paper  and  I  sort  of  watched  things—it  seemed  to  dis- 
integrate.  Somebody  would  come  up  and  then  they  would  fall  down.   Then 
they  would  try  to  put  it  together.   That  was  what  I  gathered.   Then  I've 
had  visitors  to  come  to  Boston  and  see  me.   People  I  knew.   And  apparently 
it  was  chaotic,  like  it  would  be  in  any  situation  where  a  leader  had  gone. 
No  longer  a  shepherd  to  really  put  it  together. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  is  what  happened. 

MR.  STRATTON:  I  think  so  — it  disintegrated.   But  there  is  one 

thing.   I  saw  a  Wall  Street  Journal  sort  of  an 
article  about  the  troubles  you've  had  over  there  and  they  brought  Mr.  Crump 
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up  in  the  thing  [article!  as  being  a  great  part  of  the  fault  of  this  thing. 
[situationl   I  don't  have  any  sympathy  for  that  whatsoever.   I  look  at  it 
this  way--that  people  can  rise  when  they  want  to.   And  the  truth  about  the 
matter  is  that  most  of  the  people  in  Memphis  accepted  this  because  they 
were  getting  something  out  of  it  you  see.   If  a  man  was  running  a  big 
department  store  and  his  ad  valorem  taxes  were  down  here  when  they  should 
have  been  up  there,  he  wasn't  going  to  kick.   He  wasn't  a  politician  anyway 
All  he  wanted  to  do  was  go  to  his  club  and  have  his  own  social  life,  take 
his  trip.   What  did  he  care  as  long  as  his  taxes  were  low?   Other  things 
were  more  important . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  more  willing  to  contribute  to  the  ma- 

chine, wasn't  he? 
MR.  STRATTON:  Why  certainly.   Certainly.   So  I  don't  have 

any  sympathy  for  that  viewpoint.   People  can 
rise  up  if  they  want  to.   They  could  have  done  it  when  I  did  it.   Instead 
of  that  you  see,  you  know  the  war  came  and  the  day  the  war  came  I  was 
finished.   What  could  I  do  when  everybody  was  saying, "Don ' t  rock  the  boat, 
don't  rock  the  boat."  And  when  the  war  got  over,  there  were  a  lot  of  brave 
people.   Because  times  had  changed.   Mr.  Crump  had  gotten  older,  you  see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh  huh. 

MR.  STRATTON:  People  were  speaking  out  and  newer  people  were 

coming  in  that  place  so  forth  and  so  on.   So  a 
lot  of  people  who  would  not  speak  out  during  the  height  of  the  Crump  power 
immediately  after  the  war  was  over  and  things  had  changed--some  problems 
with  the  organization  and  so  f orth--pounced  on  them.   Which  was  all  right 


with   me. 

DR.    CRAWFORD:  That    revolt    of    1948. 

MR.  STRATTON:  That  wasn't  any  revolt.   The  time  to  revolt  is 

when  the  man  is  on  top. 

Uh  huh.   He  was  already  on  the  way  down. 

He  was  on  the  way  down--take  it  from  me. 

Well,  that  was  the  first  time  it  could  happen 

in  Memphis,  I  guess. 

Yeah.   Why  didn't  they  rise  when  he  was  up. 

They  must  have  been  satisfied  generally- -many 

people . 

Of  course  they  were  satisfied. 

What  did  he  give  them--ef f iciency ,  quietness? 

He  did.   It  was  a  well-run  city.   If  you  didn't 

like  your  freedom.  (Laughter)   And  I  don't  think 
many  people  care  about  freedom. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  More  of  them  may  care  about  a  quiet,  safe,  clean 

place  —  orderly  and  ef f icient--than  they  do  about 
freedom,  certainly  in  Memphis. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Mr.  Mussolini  made  the  trains  run  on  time. 

That  was  a  very  big  slogan. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  very  popular  with  that.   And  at  the  same 

time  of  Mr.  Crump  too. 
MR.  STRATTON:  I  want  to  make  one  comment  before  I  go .   It 

wasn't  all  bad.   Coming  from  me  that  is  quite 
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a  confession,  because  he  cost  me  quite  a  lot.   It  wasn't  all  bad.   No, 

he  had  people  around  him  who  were  very  very  fine.   You  mentioned  Mr.  Hale, 

who  was  a  cousin  of  yours  or  something.   Well,  Mr.  Hale  was  one  of  the 

finest  men  I  ever  knew.   He  was  satisfied,  he  had  power--he  was  a  gentleman. 

Frank  Rice  was  one  of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  in  my  life.   I  don't  think 

I  ever  could  have  written  that  letter  to  Mr.  Crump  if  Frank  Rice  had  been 

alive.   Frank  was  like  my  daddy.   I  just  loved  him.   But  you  know  I  knew 

what  he  was  doing.   You  see  he  held--he  was  the  shepherd  that  kept  these 

people  together  in  the  legislature. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  after  his  death ...  leadership? 

MR.  STRATTON:  Went  to  pieces.   It  went  to  pieces. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh  huh.   Frances  Andrews  and  Will  Gerber  and 

other  people. 
MR.  STRATTON:  Well  now,  you've  had  all  you  want  now,  haven't 

you? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  sir,  that  will  catch  us  up  for  a  while 

anyway . 
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